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“Caterpillar” 
2-Ton 
Smallest of the fam- Fz «+ 7, 









ily, buc a giant in I 
power and capacity. Foge 9 
Will pull 3 14-inch 


moldboard plows — 3 
to S-disc plows—10- 
ft. tandem disc har- 
row, etc. For bigger 
farms and tougher 
jobs there are bigger 
“Caterpillars” — the 
Thirty and the Sixtv. 








Quicker, Better Work ~ ~ Less Cost 


POWER .. . “Caterpillar” Tractor has more 
power, surplus power. Power to pull larger 
units; to plow better and deeper, to shatter 
stubborn soils, to cultivate thoroughly; power 
to get the job done on time. 


TRACTION .. . “Caterpillar” traction finishes 
important jobs at the right time... . even 
when fields are too wet for other power. Hill- 
sides are no obstacle . . . . sand, silt, clay, gumbo 
—all soils are the same to “Caterpillar.” 


LONG LIFE... . “Caterpillar” is famous for 
long life, for sturdy dependability under all 
conditions, for economy of operation per acre 
or per year. A “Caterpillar” Tractor does better 
work, more quickly, at less cost, 


YANCEY BROTHERS wc. 
§50-556 Whitehall Street 
ATLANTA, GA. 











Better ! 
Quicker ! 
Cheaper ! 


YANCEY TRACTOR CO. 
109-115 Booker Avenue 
ALBANY, GA. 








Name 


Please send me your Power Farming booklet. 








1 RED. Box or Street No. 
Post Office. 
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Member Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 


Experienced Teachers—Christian 
Environment — Co- Educational 








Opportunity te Work Part of Way 
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Savannah Fence ry Roofing Co. 


DEPT. P, SAVANNAH, GA. 










MARKETING FACTS FOR ~ 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR, 
Market Specialist, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 








Quantity, Quality, and Risks 
HERE is relationship between the 
three elements quantity, quality, ang 





risk. Assuming a fixed demand, wheg 

the quantity is small there is a demang 3 
for a commodity 
even though them 
quality is low. Opie 
the other extrema = 


when the quantity 
exceeds this demand ; 
the buyers pass up ae” 
those units of poorwe 
quality and pick and} 
choose from. the best) 
stuff. 

Let’s see how this 
works in practice. During the weekiy 
June 9 to 14, 1924, the daily shipments) 
of watermelons from Southern States 3 
ranged from a low of 19 cars to a high Me. th 
of 96 cars. Shippers received from $350 Ch 
a car for the smallest and poorest melons ay 
up to $600 a car for the largest and) 
best. There was no noticeable risk in 
shipping watermelons during this period? 
regardless of size and quality, as long ag 
the melons arrived in the cities in suit. 





J. W. FIBOR 


able condition for distribution and con 
sumption. 

Advance the calendar a few weeks to 
the period July 1 to 20 of the same year, 
Shipments had increased greatly, reach , 
ing a maximum of over 1,400 cars ong 
July 9. What was the result? The ship po 
per who was unfamiliar with the relay are 
tionship between quality, quantity, andy jus 
risk was out of luck. It did not matt pu 
whether this shipper was a farmer, @ 
speculator, or a produce dealer, if he did A 
not “know his stuff” he was certain tog to 
take a loss. Melons of all sizes had tog ©01 
be uniformly good to pay freight andge che 
selling charges. Furthermore, good #5 
sound, ripe melons of the smaller sizes jy t0 
were not paying their way to market. 4 A. 

Here are the facts for the melons that @e : 
arrived in New York City from July 7 the 
to 26, 1924, which is the arrival period ple 
for watermelons shipped July 1 to 20:—y dry 

At New York City, 90 per cent of all water? tor 
melons of an average size of 20 pounds failed © hic 


to bring freight and a nominal selling charge, * gr 


while 100 per cent of the cars of this siz “Fi 
failed to bring enough to give the farmer of 
distributor who shipped them the maximum 3 ( 


of $60 a car f.o.b. shipping point. The melons yy 


just a little larger—22-pound average—alo h 
failed to return $60 for a single car; while. Ww 
with the 26-pound average 47 per cent of the a Ca 
total did return $60 or more; of the 30-pound ces 
average 63 per cent of the cars were profit not 


able, that is 63 per cent brought the shipper 
over $60 for each car; while the 34-pound gee 5° 
average carried the least risk in marketing, ne 7 
returning over $60 for 94 per cent of the cars” 
At this writing prospects are for a ~~ we 
fairly large acreage in watermelons mR fre 
the Southern States. Growers are a # 
vised to put forth every practical effort > Pr 
to get melons of good quality and large 
sizes; and then when it comes to shipping BP), 
time to watch the quantity moving and >” 4, 
not to send good money after bad. li RP S01 


the movement is excessively heavy it iS BP” Yr, 
best to feed-the melons of poor quality BP fo, 
and small sizes to the hogs. wil 





| MISTAKES 1 HAVE MADE |} © 


FTO Many Chicks in One Brooder: pla 
—Last year in March I joined the 4H ¢,, 
club and raised chickens. I tried 07 







































raise too many under one brooder. The #y> %, 
large ones smothered the smaller ones) “i 
and I wish to let others know so they” oth 
won't make the mistake that I did, for 1 all 
lost. many. LOLA VANHORN. 3. 

Kept Baby Chicks in House.—Tht # wh 
worst mistake I ever made was trying 10 is 
keep baby chicks in the house overnight iy 1 
instead of starting brooder and placing the 
them under it. The result was I wrapy 30- 


ped them too closely and smothered 





of them, MRS. A. V. 5 
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Twenty Maytime Farm Work Suggestions 


Gathered by Paul Tabor From Georgia State College of Agriculture Specialists 


one has given best results in the tests at Athens 
and is believed to be best for most conditions in 


4 ee ‘two stalks of cotton per hill instead of 


| the state, especially where the land is good.—R. R. 
~ Childs, Professor of Cotton Industry. 


2. The cotton flea has made its 
appearance this spring and should 
be watched closely and dusted with 
superfine sulphur if appreciable 
damage is being done.—E. C, 
Westbrook, Cotton and Tobacco 
Specialist. 

3. Some -sections of the state 
have a heavy infestation of boll 
weevils this spring. The weather 
has been favorable to date for 
their control, but it is believed best 
not to depend on the weather alone where the weevils 
are thick but to use poison molasses or calcium arsenate 





E. C. WESTBROOK 


"just before the first squares aré large enough to be 
» punctured.—E. C. Westbrook. 


‘- 


' cessfully by some growers but ‘it is 


ts 
* 


"weather damage. It’s about time for 


Shigher than usual to prevent coarse 


4. Some of the cotton at planting time was fertilized 
too little. It may be benefited by a side application of 
complete fertilizer on the sandier lands shortly after 
chopping. Cotton without fertilizer at planting time 
is believed to be too badly stunted for side-dressings 
to “bring it out” as they should.—Geo. 
A. Crabb, Professor of Soils. 


field..at Athens, left the soil in better condition than 
any other treatment.—E. D. Alexander. 

11.. To get the land ready for alfalfa next fall; it is 
safest to fallow during the summer. Plow it deep 
during this month or next and harrow well after each 
rainy spell to keep down the weeds. 
Land treated in this manner will 
hold moisture better than fall- 
plowed land and will be firm at 
the time for sowing alfalfa.—John 
R. Fain, Professor of Agronomy. 

12. To save Monantha vetch 
seed, allow the plants to ripen 
until the pods are almost dry, 
cut with a mower, rake immedi- 

PAUL TABOR ately in windrows, and allow it to 

cure; then haul to the thresher 

adjusted for the vetch seed by removing most of the 

concave teeth and reducing the speed of the cylinder.— 
E. D. Alexander. 


13. If the wheat crop is practically a failure, cut for 
hay. If it is exceptionally good on a portion of the 
farm, save a good portion for seed.—Frank C. Ward, 
Pure Seed Specialist. 

14. There is still time to get into the five-acre corn 
or cotton contests. Call on the county agent for enlist- 





ment blanks and record book. If the corn or cotton is 
already planted, bring the record book up to date.— 
J. K. Giles, Assistant State Director of Extension. 


15. The start a corn crop gets determines to a large 
degree what the yield will be. ‘To insure a good start 
and a good chance at high yields, 
have the land well prepared, espe- 
cially the strip where the seed is 
planted—P. O. Vannatter, Super- 
intendent Demonstration Plats. 

16. Spraying the peach and ap- 
ple trees where the fruit was killed 
will be a wise investment for the 
future, as it will hold down the 
pests.—T. H. McHatton, Professor 

JOHN B. Fate of Horticulture. 

17. Start feeding any excess corn 
to hogs for finishing during August as the prices at 
that time will most likely be about two cents above the 
year’s average.—M. P. Jarnagin, Professor of Animal 
Husbandry. 





18. The greatest need of the livestock farmer is a 
large quantity of home-grown feeds properly saved. A 
side-delivery rake is being used on the college farm with 
good results, especially in curing hay rapidly so the 
leaves and the green color are kept—M. P. Jarnigan. 


19. Go over to your neighbor who 
has a riding cultivator and see how 








5. The dry weather has held back HERE’S HOW— 


the tobacco in most sections so the 


much faster and easier he gets the 


To Make a Good Shock of Grain cultivation done—W. A. Clegg, Asso- 


ciate Professor of. Agricultural En- 





dry weather continues until time for 
topping, the plants should be topped 







1. If th 9 
plants are smaller than usua . fap. svour GRAIN JUST BEFORE | 
IN THE SHOCK 


growth of the leaves when the rains 

do come.—E. C. Westbrook. €> 
6. Dusting the tobacco to prevent 

worm injury is needed in May even 

when the weather is unusually dry. 

Calcium arsenate has been used suc- 


promptly may mean saving it from 


© not believed quite as safe as lead ar- ee: — 
» senate.—E. C. Westbrook. \ a Dr — = 
Wj ~ : 
7. Cutting and threshing the grain LAA, WW) 
see Y = = 

i =a\ — = 


* frequent showers in late May and ie 


| Professor of Agronomy. of 


early June.— Paul Tabor, Associate 


8. May is the month for planting 


“more soybeans and peas, especially in | \ | 


the corn crops to help build up the 


vT BECOMES FULL*Y RIPE, 
iT GIVES BETTER Sus es 








TOO EASILY 






WELL MAKE THIS 
SO TIGHT IT wie 
HAFTA BE PRIED 
APART WITH A 


eS 





soil. Running peas such as Brabham, 








1S BEST THAT GRAIN RIPEN SLOWEY gineering. 


20. Kill the early flies to keep down 


FOR SHOCKING ANOLESS the number lat Th “ 
MAKE TIGHTLY BUILT, COMPACT ater, ere are a num 
THE LOSS OF GRAIN IN HANDLING. SHOCKS THAT WONT OR OUT ber of good fly poisons and traps on 
TOO QUICKLY - NOR GET WET the market.—Dr. Richardson, Profes- 


sor of Veterinary Medicine. 
8 
Sow Cover in Satsuma Groves 


ATSUMA growers of western 
Florida should put cover crops 
in. their groves during May, 
says J. Lee Smith, district agent for 
western Florida. It is the purpose 
of a cover crop to (1) add humus to 
the soil; (2) to remove excess water 
from the soil; (3) to cover the soil 
to prevent packing by the heavy rains; 
and (4) to take up plant food as it 
; is made available and not permit it 
} ee) to pass off into the air as a gas or 
—— flow into streams with free water. 














Iron, and Victor, are recommended . GQO0 CAP 1S EVERYTHING Showers begin to come in May, and 
for soils with wilt. For soils without S000 bene ~ A TO THE SHOCK, iris GEST July and August are the rainy months 
wilt, these same varieties or Red Rip- MADE OF TWO BUNDLES in western Florida. It is during these 
per, Black, Unknown, or Whippoor- THE FIGURES INDICATE THE ORDER ~ BROKEN IN MIDOLE~ months then that there is the most 
' will will be satisfactory. Otootan soy- IN WHICH THE GUNOLES SHOULD BE ~ENbS WIDENED ~ - free water to be removed, it is then 
beans will make better growth when PLACEQ IN THE SHOCK (suort Stbe up) that rains come that will pack the 
a planted as late as May than earlier WITH HEADS LAPPING OVER soil, and it is then that an excess of 
varieties. —E. D. Alexander, Field MIDOLE OF SHOCK - BUT TOF plant food is made available. - There- 
| Crop Specialist. TOP CAP POINTING WEST. fore, if there is enough soil moisture 














| wsually outyield the cowpea but on all 
| other grades of land the pea is usu- 










bn 






© the land is to plant peas after grain in 





9. For hay after the grain crop, the 
Otootan soybean on good lands will 





BBall: 





10. A good plan for building up 


30-inch rows, pick the peas in the fall, 


and turn the vines under. This plan, HERES AD) 
‘used last year on the experimental 









AGRAM 
— TAKETOUR PICK — 


» ally superior. Two bushels pea seed PLACE GUNOLES WITH SHORT SIDE 

| per acre will yield more than one and TOWARD CENTER OF SHOCK 

| where seed are available thick seeding Ahite 
» is advised —E. D. Alexander. vet Gy, 


LIVE WIRE 








an MN liye ‘so 
OF ANOTHER Goooswocnl| Decouarion’™ 






to germinate the seed during the first 
of May, the cover crop should be put 
in then so that there will be a cover 
crop on the land during the rainy 
season. 

This cover crop should be taken 
down in September, or when the rainy 
season breaks, either by mowing or 
disking lightly. A mulch should be 
kept on the land during the .dry sea- 
son of October and November in or- 
der to conserve the soil moisture. 
inman. -J. FRANCIS COOPER. 
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OPINION 











tion caused by the recent Mississippi flood can 

form a true conception of the magnitude of its 
destructiveness. No word picture can convey an ade- 
quate understanding of the extent of this awful calamity 
to the valley, from Cairo southward. An estimate of 
the damages expressed in dollafs would perhaps come 
nearest to conveying an adequate conception of the 
disaster, were the amount not so large that no one can 
mentally grasp its full size. Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, who is an engineer, is reported to have esti- 
mated the damage at $300,000,000. A layman's esti- 
mate would exceed that vast sum, but even that 
amount is beyond measurement by the average human 
mind. 

This money loss is but a small part of the actual 
damage done by such widespread devastation. The 
discouragement, especially to those of middle age and 
older, and the “black-eye,” which this flood will give 
to this whole section, will continue as a handicap to 
rehabilitation and development for many years to come. 

It is useless, however, to attempt to give other sec- 
tions of this country any adequate conception of the 
magnitude and destructiveness of this, the greatest 
flood which the Mississippi Valley has ever experienced. 
The vital question now is, What are the interests of 
other sections of the country in Mississippi flood con- 
trol, and what is going to be done to prevent recur- 
rence five or ten years hence? 

i 

It ought not to be necessary to remind other sections 
that they will stand some of the losses which have 
occurred. Whether the damage be $300,000,000 or 
$500,000,000, it is lost forever, and will be shared by 
the whole country, and to a lesser degree by the whole 
world, so far as they use the products grown in the 
devastated sections. That the whole country has been 
- stirred by the catastrophe is evidenced by the Red Cross 
contributions which have already reached $12,000,000. 

The amount of damage done is lost and cannot be 
regained. The amount expended in rehabilitation will 
not prevent a recufrence, and therefore the vital prob- 
lem is, what is going to be done to prevent a recurrence 
of similar disasters in the future. 

The nation has shown that it is interested spiritually, 
but to what extent is it interested economically? 
The waters that have wrought such disaster this spring 
came from two-thirds of the forty-eight states of the 
entire Union. The floods are greater because the 
drainage and development of all these states have 
rushed the waters from all this vast territory, more 
completely and quickly, into the great Mississippi chan- 
nel and increased the destructiveness in proportion to 
the increased volume and rapidity of the flow. 

If the above be true, then it follows that at least two- 
thirds of the states are morally obligated to the solu- 
tion of this problem. Furthermore, no one will deny 
that the whole forty-eight states are economically in- 
terested in any problem which vitally affects economic 
conditions in two-thirds or more of their number. 


tI 

But there are also other reasons why Mississippi flood 
control is a national and not a local problem. What are 
the purposes and duties of a national government? 
Plainly, it is the duty of a national government to do 
for the states or the people, things necessary and profit- 
able to be done, which they as states or individuals are 
unable ‘to do for themselves. The territory overflowed, 


N: ONE who has not actually seen the devasta- 


only parts of seven states, is unable to protect itself, 


from the floods which come from over thirty states. The 
task is too great for such a small area, rich though 
that area may be in the national resources of its soils 

Thefe are no constitutional obstructions in the way 
of a solution or correction of this problem, because the 
National Government has for years been helping in a 
temporizing, piecemeal, and inadequate manner the 
states bordering on the river in levee building and flood 
control. It must also be admitted that on the whole 
“Congress has done pretty nearly what has been asked 
of it in the way of financial assistance. The failure to 
properly appraise the importance of the problem and 
to grasp it as a national problem to be solved by the 
nation as a whole, is largely due to political consid- 
erations and the distance which the affected area is 
removed from the governing and financial classes of 
the country. The statement may be misunderstood, but 
we make it anyway: If such a calamity as has recently 
befallen the Mississippi Valley, in anything like the 








Next Week or Later 

Curb Markets for Selling Surplus Farm Products 
—By Mrs. W. N. Hutt. 

A Letter From Long Hope Hill—By Mrs. Lind- 
say Patterson. 

The Banner of Negation—By Dr. Holland. 

Five Years of Farm Bureau Work —By P. O. 
Davis. 

How A.C.Clements Builds Land—By Paul Tabor. 

When the Child Has Croup—By Dr. Register. 

Tiptop Points in Florida Farming. 








magnitude of this one, had occurred in the industrial 
Northeast, a special session of Congress would have 
been promptly called to provide funds for rehabilitation 
and also, what is moge important, to prevent by all 
possible means the recurrence of the catastrophe. 

We spent $375,000,000 to build the Panama Canal for 
commerce and industry, we spent a hundred times that 
amount for a destructive war, but we have trifled with 
a vital problem of a constructive nature which could 
be solved and solved permanently for not more than 
two or three times what we spent on the Panama 
Canal. 

ill 

The problem is for the engineers to solve and they 
are entirely competent and able to do it. All that is 
necessary is for the public to be acquainted with the 
importance and magnitude of the problem, so that 
Congress will supply the funds necessary to do the 
work, Politicians are responsive to public sentiment. 
Even the ruling politicians of the industrial Northeast 
are responsive to sufficient votes, and if the people of 
this country can ever be made to understand their 
economic interest in the solution of the Mississippi 
flood control problem there is no fear but Congress 
will do its part. 

Because the economic effects reach every part of 
this country, because the flood waters which carry such 
destruction in their tremendous volume come from 
two-thirds. of all the states in the Union, because the 
problem is too large for the six or seven states, only 
parts of which are directly. affected, and because there 
is a moral obligation which rests on the whole people, 
Mississippi flood control and the prevention of recur- 
rence of such a disaster as the present one becomes a 
national problem and can only be solved when the 
nation realizes its magnitude and its vital importance 
to the whole country. 

Now is the time to strike. The whole nation is 
aroused and it is unfortunate that President Coolidge 
failed to respond to the appeal of Southern Congress- 
men to call a special session of Comgress. 

There is one encouraging incident in connection with 
President Coolidge’s academic interest in the problem, 
and his deep sympathy with the flood sufferers. He 
has sent Herbert Hoover, one of the great adminis- 
trators of this age and an engineer of ability, as his 
ambassador to the devastated area, and if he will be 
guided by Mr. Hoover's advice we feel confident he can 
exert the influence necessary to. insure the National 
Government taking hold of thisarge task and success- 
fully completing it. All that is necessary is to make 
the plans and the resources adequate to the magnitude 
of the task. The expense will never be felt by this 
rich nation and the investment will bring large returns. 


TO THE COTTON PLANTERS OF THE SOUTH 


N THE public press have appeared statements that 
if little cotton could be planted this year in the large 

overflowed areas of Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. 

Believing that these statements represent facts, it is 
claimed by some that other sections of the Cotton Belt 
will increase their acreage, on the erroneous assump- 
tion that there will be a short crop, because of the 
lessened production in the Mississippi Valley, and that 
cotton will consequently bring a big price next fall. 

Any cotton planter who accepts this reasoning and 
contemplates increasing his cotton acreage above what 
he had intended, will do well to consider carefully the 
following facts :— 

i 


First, there will not be anything like as large a 


forced reduction of the cotton acreage in the Missis- 
sippi Valley as many seem to think. Some low land 
which was planted to cotton last year and made a good 
crop, because of two successive dry years, will not be 
planted to cotton this year, but the amount of this acre- 
age will not be large enough to materially reduce the 
total acreage or production. The experience of planters 
after other.overflows shows that cotton planted as late | 
as June 1, or even five to ten days later, has usually 
made fair yields. In fact, the records show that the 
yields per acre made after an overflow, have been larger 
than in average years when no overflow occurred. 


Due to the increased fertility from the sediment de- 
posited by the water and the fact that there is plenty 


of moisture and the weather is warm, cotton planted @ 


late after an overflow comes up quickly toa good stand, 
grows off rapidly, and, as stated, usually makes better & 
than an average yield per acre. Perhaps 50 per cent” 

of the cotton planted is usually planted too early for 
best results in the absence of boll weevils. ,Late-planted 
cotton in the overflowed sections is not likely to be 
troubled much by boll weevils this year until after the 
general migration occurs, for the water has probably 
killed most of those that went through the winter alive, 

As stated, there will be some reduction in the cotton 
acreage in the overflowed sections from what was in- 
tended, but the reduction compared with the whole acre- 
age will probably be small. It now appears reasonably 
certain that the overflowed lands north of Vicksburg, 
Miss,, that are dry enough to plant cotton an average 
year will be free from water sufficiently early to permit 
of planting between May 15 and June 5, and early ma- 
turing varieties planted before June 1 on the over- 
flowed areas will probably make average yields, unless 
there is an unusually early frost. 

Cotton planters in“other sections should, therefore, 
not be misled by the false impression given out that the 
cotton acreage in the Mississippi Valley will be de- 
creased enough to materially affect the price of cotton 
grown in other sections. 

II 


Moreover, even if the acreage planted in the Missis- 
sippi Valléy were greatly reduced, this reduction in this: 
section would not largely affect the price of the short 
staple cotton grown in other sections. Most of the 
cotton grown on the lands that have been under water 
is of the long staple varieties. A large reduction in 
this area might increase the price of long staple cotton, @ 
but it would not largely affect the price of short staple @ 
cotton. Even without any increase in the acreage over 4 
that intended, an ample supply of short cotton will be 
produced in those sections which grow short cotton 
only, and those who increase their acreage in the belief 
that a reduced acreage in the overflowed areas will in- 
crease the price of short cotton are simply doomed to 
disappointment. 

We do not believe that any large number of cotton 
planters in the hill or upland sections will make the 
mistake of increasing their acreage, because of the 
floods in other sections, for we believe they have learned 
that the only chance we have for fair prices this fall 
is from a reduced acreage from that planted in 1926. 
In- fact, there is little chance for even fair prices for 
the 1927 crop, and therefore no planter should increase — 
his cotton acreage, and fail to raise his feed supplies. 
To increase the cotton acreage at the expense of feed 
and food crop acreages will prove disastrous in 1927, as 
it always has. Let no one fool himself that the over- 
flowed area will make so little cotton this year that the 
shortage will materially raise the price for short staple 
cotton, or for the crop as a whole. 


Labor will be returned, seed, feed and other supplies 


found or furnished, and the overflowed areas will prob- # 
ably make a fair crop of cotton in 1927. The danger # 


is not that they will not make enough cotton, but that 
they will fail to make sufficient feed. 


coo 


IRGINIA’S “better food clubs” have a score card 
for children that all fathers and mothers who 
read The Progressive Farmer might well urge 
their children to adopt. Daily credits may be earned % 
as follows :— ; 


Fruits: twice a day 





once a day 
Watees-4 CURG BGO ont bs oscccd indtcintseoctons 2 points 
Se: BT a Roa road Sebo ob ph cadabs oh0kl Y% point 
If-mo tea or coffee is used ..............000ceeee 1 point 
If no candy between meals ..............600e0005 1 point 


How does your child score? 
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How They Bring Increased Happiness to Many Readers 


their experiences on this subject :— 


“How We Have Found Increased Happiness Through 
a Love of Beauty in Earth and Nature.” (What are the man- 
ifestations and appearances in physical nature—mountains, 
rivers, seas, fields, forests, marshes, 
flowers, trees, sunsets, starlit skies, 
etc.—that delight or soothe or exalt 
you? What forms of beauty most 
please you or add to your happiness 
and how?)” 


S te months ago we asked our readers to give us 


For the best letters on this topic, 
we offered two prizes, one of $15 
and one of $10, and so many ex- 
cellent letters have been received 
that it has been no easy matter to 
make the awards. 





CLARENCE POE 


Nature’s Unending Drama 


FTER much consideration, however, it has seemed 
to us that no one has presented a thought more 
simple, beautiful, and fundamental than has Miss 

Ruth Bass, of Copiah County, Mississippi, in the first 
prize letter given below. We do indeed have°the basis 
for a ‘proper appreciation of Nature only when we 
think of the progress of the hours and the seasons as 
presenting a never-ending drama or play, in which all 
living things are actors, and earth and sky and sea the 
ever-changing scenery of this infinite stage. Says 
Miss Bass :— 

“When Thoreau was asked what he expected to 
do at Walden, he answered, ‘Will it not be em- 
ployment enough to watch the progress of the 
seasons ?” 

“It was years after reading this answer of Tho- 
reau’s before we quite understood it. Then there 
came a year when watching the progress of the 
seasons was our only employment and our only en- 
tertainment, yet in this year we were very busy and 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


good home of my own, always there has been 
some special beauty-spot that made life richer 
for me. 

“In a home of my early childhood there was a 
patch of wild morning glories that looked as if a 
rainbow had been broken there and its lovely frag- 
ments scattered over the ground. At another home 
there was a spring hidden among cat-tails and 
alders where hundreds of yellow-splotched black- 
birds came chattering in the late afterndon. Then 
a summer when every morning ‘a mockingbird 
perched in a hackberry tree by the porch and pour- 
ed out enough rollicking music to waken half the 
world. 

“Years later a half-circle of willow trees was the 
most comforting bit of nature that ever blessed my 
life. After long, hot days were over, rays scorch- 
ing and destroying the fruits of weary toil, I have 
watched the red sun sink behind the willows, re- 
lieved to escape its heat and to feel the repose of 
night come to every tired creature. The south wind 
would bring up to me that smell of wet river banks 
and green trees, satisfying as a breath from para- 
dise. I knew then why the Creator had His 
Psalmist say: ‘He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures! He leadeth me beside the still waters.’ 

“There are sunrises for the busy; the storm’s 
awe for the thoughtful; the call of the ocean for 
the wanderer; and the peril of jungle and thunder 
of waterfall for the adventurous—something in 
nature to answer each need. I like to think that 
God places us ‘where some manifestation of His 
handiwork keeps us ever remembering that He 
lives.” 


The Beauty of the Clouds 


thunderheads with little wisps of lavender strata at 

their bases—and I knew then and there I'd found 

the place where fairies live! For years I used to 

climb on top of the chicken-house every evening at 

sunset or whenever a storm was approaching to. 

— the clouds and feel the lift and majesty of 
em. 

“But I think I did not appreciate the 
whereness of clouds until one stifling summer in 
2 New York apartment, when the trees in Union 
Square were baked and there was no time to go 
where I might have found flowers or grass. I 
still look up from the depth of my canyon and see 
the blue of the sky or the lovely bits of cloud float 
by—more lovely perhaps because so closely framed. 
But in the country there is no limit to our enjoy- 
ment of clouds. Day and night, winter and sum- 
mer, their beauty is always above and beyond us 
and ready to come within us if we but invite it. 


“I know one woman who will not relinquish her 
milking to her boys because every afternoon from 
the cow-lot she sees the glory of the sunset spread 
out before her, and that opportunity for resting 
her soul in beauty takes away from the day all irn- 
tation and tiredness of Spirit and sends her back to 
rg Fe 5 with a satisfying sense of quietness and 
of God.” 


“The Year Is a Procession That Marches for 
My Delight” 


. HE year is a procession that marches for my 
delight.” So writes Mrs. W. D. Dickinson of 
Nottoway County, Va., and one may easily see 

that she does find in Nature just the happiness which 

that fine phrase suggests. She writes :— 

“I have ever been a lover of outdoor life and 
find happiness in any special phase of nature that 
surrounds me. I still thrill at remembrance of 
scenes about the Texas ranch where I s 


highly entertained. 

“While lying on a sleeping porch we found that 
the greatest drama ever enacted was being played 
around us. The play is called Life. The earth is 
the stage. The ever-changing scenery of the plains, 
the forests, the Seas, the skies, is behind the actors, 
and the actors are birds, animals, flowers, insects, 
trees, and all living things, each with his own part 
to play. Nature is the director of the play and God 
the author of it all. On this play the curtain never 
falls, for if the glory of the sunset is hidden behind 
the curtain of twilight, it is only to make ready for 


S OUR first prize letter emphasizes the beauty of 
birds and stars, so here is a remarkable letter 
which stresses the beauty to be found in one man- 

ifestation of Nature to which all too little attention is 
given by grown-ups—the clouds. For children, clouds 
often seem to have a notable fascination, but as we get 
older we are all too likely to take sky and clouds for 
granted, and give them no thought unless it be in the 
hour when sunset gilds them with peculiar radiance. 
But Mrs. J. B. Rutledge, Dallas County, Ala., reminds 
us that at all hours of the day the clouds have a beauty 
worthy of both observation and admiration. She says :— 


t my 
childhood—the hills and canyons, the high white 
limestone bluffs; the acres of bluebonnets and pur- 
ple verbenas on the meadow; tiger flowers making 
the highest reaches of the Divides; violet shadows 
on the far-off hills; and the intensely blue sky 
over all. 

“T have also loved the seashore with a passionate 
devotion; no lure is stronger to my soul than the 
salt-laden mist of the Eastern Shore. The gray, 
thundering Atlantic breaking in white spray at my 
feet speaks to all that is reverent in my nature; 
and I can think myself back into the very dawn 











the entry of the stars. And where can one find 
pageantry to equal that of the stars as they appear 
evening after evening, each in his destined turn, 
accompanied by the nocturne of owl, whippoorwill, 
and mockingbird? Look up, tired heart, lonely 
heart; rest and companionship are found in this 
fascinating business of watching the Play about us. 

“To me a bird seems the highest form of wild 
life, the most eloquent expression of nature’s beau- 
ty, joy, and freedom. Wings! A song winging 
across the sky. Where is found a more poignant 
thrill than one knows when wakened on a gray 
November dawn to catch the clarion call of the 
wild geese wedging their way to some far-off 
southern bayou? Or what can give a sweeter 
sense of quiet workaday contentment than the sun- 
rise carol of the robin on one’s own lawn? And 
where is worship if not in the evening hymn of 
the hermit thrush? 

“Of no less importance in bringing serenity and 
peace to the tired heart is a true acquaintance with 
the stars; to know at least the more common stars 
by name, to greet them as old acquaintances when 
they return, year after year, in due season. What 
a sense of companionship one feels on looking out 
at night to see a familiar star twinkling like the 
face of an unchanging friend! What joy to greet 
Orion charging across November skies, or follow 
Arcturus hunting the bears all summer, or watch 
the blue-eyed Vega, like a glorified wild chicory 
blooming in the June heavens! Or in August, feel 
Antares, red with the hot color of the cardinal 
flower, shining on us from the far south! 

“To know these in their wonder and beauty, has 
brought a deeper, truer happiness than any other 
influence in our lives, and we find ourselves like the 
Shepherds of old, led nearer the Source of all 
Light by following a Star.” 


Joy in Life’s Common Things 


ECAUSE it reveals such a range of enthusiasm 
for the everyday things of life that surround the 
homes of rich and poor alike, we are awarding 
our second prize to a striking letter which comes from 
a reader in Wise County, Texas, whose name is with- 
held by request :— 
“Like Paul, I have known how to be abased and 
have also known the comfort of moderate abun- 
dance. Whether in a poor rented home or in a 





“It has not been flowers, trees, or birds that have 
given me most joy. The glory of autumn woods, 
the kalmia-pink banks of a river, the satisfying 
glimpse of a distant blue mountain, I love them 
all, but I cannot always have them with me except 
in memory. Nature, however, has given us one 
form of beauty that is with us on the plains and 
in the valleys, on the ocean and in the cities, and to 
find that beauty, we have only to want it, and then 
look out and up, and it is ours. 


“I first remember the clouds one summer after- 
noon when Mother called us to look at a sunset 
and told us the names of the different cloud forma- 
tions. Over in the east were some lovely, billowy 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “AFTER SUNSET” 


HE comfort to be derived from communion 

with nature, “the peace that passeth ail under- 

standing” —seldom if ever in recent years has 
this been more impressively or beautifully express- 
ed than in these flawless verses by Grace Hazard 
Conkling :— 


I have an understanding with the hills 

At evening, when the slanted radiance fills 

Their hollows, and the great winds let them be, 
And they are quiet and look down at me. 


Oh, then I se@ the patience in their eyes 

Out of the centuries that made them wise. 
They lend me hoarded memory, and I learn 
Their thoughts of granite and their whims of fern, 
And why a dream of forests must endure 
Though every tree be slain; and how the pure, 
Invisible beauty has a word so brief, 

A flower can say it, or a shaken leaf, 

But few may ever snare it in a song, 

Though for the questa life is not too long. 


When the blue hills grow tender, when they pull 
The twilight close with gesture beautiful, 

And shadows are their garments, and the air 
Deepens, and the wild veery is at prayer, 
Their arms are strong around me; and I know 
That somehow I shall follow when you go 

To the still land beyond the evening star, 

Where everlasting hills and valleys are, 

And silence may not hurt us any more, 

‘And terror shall be past, and grief and war. 


—Grace Hazard Conkling. 


—f 
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of history, and comprehend that the human soul, 
groping for God, was driven to worshipping these 
great forces of nature because of their very might- 
iness. 

._ “Here, on my quiet Southside Virginia farm, I 
am in love with the peace of woods and fields. I 
love it all—the upland pastures with their. grazing 
flocks; the long hill road, shaded by pines, that 
leads down to the lowground fields, beautifully 
bountiful; and the thick, dark woods, virgin in 
their wildness. The year is a procession that 
marches for my delight; the first flowers of spring 
grow for my special joy—hepaticas, blue as little 
babies’ eyes; frail anemones, born, the Greeks tell 
us, of the blood_of a slain hero; violets, white, and 
blue. Summer passes, wrapped in beauty, and win- 
ter has. his own bluff delights, but most of all I 
love the days of October—‘season of mists and 
mellow fruitfulness,’ 


“I can forget the roar of cities in the hush of 
the woods, and thrill to the music of a solitary~ 
thrush as I have never done to the roulades of a 
soprano; no hothouse flowers are lovelier than those 
I can bring in from a walk in my own woods. I 
can read God’s own handwriting in the Book of 
Nature, and° draw from it refreshment for my 
soul; I have beauty and music, and color laid on 
by the hand of a Master Artist, and I am con- 
tent.” 








SOMETHING TO READ 


HOUSANDS of readers who enjoyed James 

Boyd’s Drums will now be eager to get hold of 

Marching On (Scribners, $2.50), his remarkable 
new story of civil war. 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


HEN God started to write a creed for us He 
did it not-in words that might change their 
meaning, but he set before us a life, as though 

to teach us that whereas theology is a scietice whi 

may be argued about, Christianity is a life that. cam 
only be lived. Then let us rest in the Lord, and wait 
patiently for Him, knowing that at last we shall see 

Him and be like Him. , 
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Causes of Churning Troubles 


; READER writes that she has a Jersey cow that 
Ae 3% gallons of milk a day from which she 

is only able to make three-quarters of a pound 
of butter. She also says: “The butter is soft and I 
have to churn about two hours and then the butter does 
not gather well. I feed cottonseed 
meal and hulls, winter dairy feed, 
and also hay.” 

In three-quarters pound of butter 
there is only about .643 pound of 
butterfat. If the cow is actually 
giving 3.5 gallons, or if the milk 
actually weighs 30 pounds, then 
this reader is only recovering 2.13 

_ per cent of butterfat, which is 
TAIT BUTLEB lower than one should expect from 
any Jersey cow. The milk of a Jersey cow should con- 
tain at least 4 per cént butterfat, and from 30 pounds 
of such milk one ought to make at least 1.4 pounds of 
good butter. It is apparent, therefore, that 
there is some fault in the handling of the 
milk and making the butter. 

Two difficulties are mentioned 
in this inquiry;. first, soft 
butter, which does not 
gather properly, and, 
second, difficult churn- 
ing. The churning 
should not take 
more than 40 to 50 
minutes and when 
cottonseed meal is 
fed the butter 
should not be soft. 


The best we can 
do in answering 
this inquiry is to 
state some of the 
chief causes of soft 
butter and also of 
difficult churning. 
Some of the caus- 
es of soft butter 
tend to make 
churning easier, 
but not knowing 
all the conditions 
in this particular 
case, we can only 
state the causes of 
the two conditions 


as they generally 
exist and depend 
on our inquirer to 
solve her problem 
from this informa- 
tion. Causes of soft 
butter follow :— 

1, The breed or in- 
dividual character of 
the cow influences 
the firmness of the 
fat. This cow being a Jersey, the fat should naturally be 
firmer than with some other breeds. 

2. The feed of the cow may influence the firmness of the 
fat. Cottonseed meal, for instance, tends to pevtece a hard 
fat, while other feeds tend to produce a soft fat. 

3. The temperature at which the milk, cream, and butter 
are kept and at which the churning is done will largely 
influence the firmness of the butter. A low temperature 
tends to make the butter firmer, but may increase the time 
necessary in churning. The temperature of the water used 
in washing the milk out of the butter also influences the 
firmness of the butter. 

4. A fresh cow tends to produce softer fat than one that 
has been in milk a long time. 

§. There are certain other conditions, such as undesirable 
bacteria, etc., that may affect the firmness of the butter. 

Following are several causes of diffictlt churning :— 

1, Milk from cows that have been a long time in milk 
usually is more difficult to churn than milk from a fresh cow. 

2.. Milk or cream that has not been sufficiently or properly 
ripened or soured is difficult to churn. Sour cream is more 
easily churned than sweet cream. 

3. The temperature of the cream when churned influences 
the ease or difficulty of churning. Low temperatures may 
make the churning more difficult, but high temperatures 
tend to make the butter soft and too rapid churning usually 
means a-loss of butterfat in the buttermilk. 

4. The cream may become “frothy” or “foamy,” due to 
undesirable bacteria or other causes, such as too full a 
churn, too low a temperature, or cream not properly ripened; 
all of which make churning more difficult. 

5. The cream may be too thick, or too thin, as when whole 
milk is churned. 

_ ~-6, When the cows are fed on dry feed the churning is apt 
to be more difficult than when they are getting green feed 
on pagture. 


Feed Skimmilk Sweet and Clean 


READER wants to know whether skimmilk 
should be fed to hogs sweet or sour. He says 
5 he has a neighbor that lets it sour, so he can 
smell his swill barrel for 50 yards. 
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By TAIT BUTLER’ 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


If the milk is fed to young pigs, we would much 
prefer to feed it sweet and clean. Even for older pigs 
it certainly is just as good sweet. 


The important point, however, is that it be fed in 
about the same condition ali the time. When the pigs 
become accustomed to the sour milk it will be found 
all right, but young pigs accustomed to sweet milk 
should not be fed much sour milk until they become ac- 
customed to it by starting or a small quantity and grad- 
ually increasing the amount until a full feed is reached 
in the course of a week or 10 days. Sour milk is all 
right, but a little care should be taken in starting young 
pigs on sour milk until they become used to it. 


Allowing milk to become excessively sour in a dirty 
swill barrel is not desirable. Milk may be fed to pigs 
sweet or sour, but it should always be as clean as prac- 

ticable and in no case is there any 

\ gain in allowing it to be- 

come over-sour. Clean 

feed always. pays, 

with hogs or any 
other animals. 





The Progreseige Former 


You Keep a Cow or Cows Read This 


that will permit working the 360 days and dairying 
comes as near filling the bill as anything we can get. 
LOY E. RAST. 
eee) 
Fourteen Fundamentals for Successful Dairying 


OWS. handled gently give more milk. 
2. Cows are creatures of habit and should be 
fed and milked at regular intervals. 

3. Milkers should not be changed except when ab- 
solutely necessary. 

4. A good milker should milk seven or eight cows 
an hour. 

5. One good man can do all the work connected with 
handling 20 cows and their product, when the product 
is sold to a nearby creamery. 

6. A good cow has a large stomach, divided into four 
chambers, and this stomach must be kept full for best 
results. 

7. She therefore needs large quantities of the best 
rough feeds, and this feed should be grown at home. 

8. She should be fed grain according to the amount 
of milk and butterfat which she is capable of pro- 
ducing. 

9. The number of cows kept on the farm is not as 


important as the 
quality of cows 
kept. 


10. A pgepotent 
purebred bull, 
from a line of 
heavy producing 
ancestry, is a large 
per cent of the fu- 
ture herd and with 
good care and 
feeding will build 
it up to a profit- 
able basis. 

11. A scrub bull, 
whether grade or 
purebred, will 
make himself 100 
per cent of the 
future herd by 
making them ll 
scrubs and will 
soon put the own- 
er out of business. 

12. Good milk 
cows come from 
well developed 
heifers. 

















Let’s Try Dairying 


HERE is no question but that we will develop 
into a great dairy section some day and the grow- 


ing of surplus feed will hasten the time. We are 
already producing cottonseed meal, one of the greatest 
feeds in existence, and if we will add to that a surplus 
of legume hay and get dairy cattle to consume it we 
will find that we can still grow all of the cotton we can 
market at a profit and have the dairy products extra. 


This can be done with practically the same labor that 
is now growing cotton. In fact, it will enable the cot- 
ton grower to utilize his labor to better advantage. A 
survey of Southern farms shows that it only requires 
about 100 days to make a cotton crop. This means 
that labor, workstock, implements, and other invest- 
ments are idle the rest of the year, and the cot- 
ton crop is having to bear the heavy burden of all 
expenses. 


The only excuse for not getting into the dairy busi- 
ness on a large scale over the entire South is the con- 
stant grind of work 365 days in the year. Most farmers 
say emphatically that they do not want to get into any- 
thing so confining as the dairy business. 


The survey mentioned above also shows that as the 
number of days a farmer works per year is increased 
from 120 to 360, his annual income is increased from 
$100 to practically $1,000 per farm worker. We may 
as well realize, therefore, that if we insist on growing 
cotton exclusively and work only about 100 days per 
year, we will have to be satisfied with the $100 income. 
On the other hand, if we want the $1,000 income, we 
will have to devise some kind of farming operations 


“With garden, cow, and fifty hens, 13. The dairy- 
3 man should not 

And hogs that graze (not housed in pens), : . 
The farm’s prosperity begins.” waste his skim- 
nies milk on scrub 
calves or other 

livestock. 

14. Milk is an 


article of food and should be handled with intelligent 
care, L. A. HIGGINS. 


a ee | 

ED Lady, a purebred Jersey cow, has just com- 
pleted the highest dairy production record ever 
made by any cow south of the Mason and Dixon 
Line. This new champion produced 1,028.51 pounds 
of butterfat and 19,608 pounds of milk in an official 
365-day test. The new champion of the South is owned 
by R. L. Shuford of Newton, N. C. Mr. Shuford has 
built up a remarkable herd which is drawing national 
attention to the opportunities for dairying in the South. 


A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


Milk Codperatives 


NE of Wisconsin’s newest organizations, that is 

growing fast, is the Waukesha County Guernsey 

Milk Producers’ Association. About two years 
ago it was still in embryo form, struggling to gain the 
notice of the world. Today 280 farmers are marketing 
their Guernsey milk codperatively in Mil- 
waukee and Chicago. These farmers are 
selling each day in these two cities 106,000 
pounds of milk for which the consumer 
pays a premium. It means that approxi- 
mately 38,000 quarts go daily into Mil- 
waukee and 15,000 into Chicago. The average amount 
marketed by each one of the farmers in this organiza 
tion is 188 quarts daily. That is an income for each 
one of these farmers of $15.04 daily. The yearly in- 
come for each one of the members of this organization 
through the sale of milk is $5,489.60. The combined 
income for the whole organization is $1,031,044.80 a 
year.—Wisconsin Agriculturist. 
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By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


Our Weekly Sermon | 








A Strange Decision 


BOY was haled into a Chicago court 

recently accused of some petty of- 
fense against the law.. He was not a 
criminal, but a good boy with nothing to 
do to keep him 
good. Most bad 
boys are good boys, 
badly handled. 


The trial revealed 
the sad fact that the 
fathen was too busy 
to take enough in- 
terest in his boy. His 
club life was club- 
bing his boy to de- 
struction. He had 
never played, talked, or walked with his 
boy. 

So the judge pronounced the sentence, 
in which the father was required to take 
his boy “a-fishing” once a week until next 
fall. 

A father is the natural hero for his 
son. No arms are quite so strong as 
“dad’s.” No man knows quite so much 
as a boy’s father. 

There is no deeper hunger in the heart 
of a growing boy than that which calls 
for an inspiring companionship with a 
grown man. No one can get quite so 
close to a boy as his father, and no one 
can exert so powerful an influence over 
him, if his father is on the job. 

I know the line about a mother’s apron 
strings. They are divine tethers. Wid- 
ow’s sons have a way of making good. 
Great as is the tender solitude of a moth- 
er’s love, there is a time in every boy’s 
life when a mother’s tears do not amount 
to much. During these years of dawning 
manhood, the boy who misses his father’s 
counsel and companionship has lost the 
strongest manhood making force that he 
can ever know. 

City life seems to be naturally unnat- 
ural. Fathers go down to the “loop dis- 
tricts” of our cities They go early and 
often return late, with the result that 
their children are likely to grow up in a 
semi-orphan condition. 





J. W. HOLLAND 


It needs not be so in the country. The 
farm is God’s proper place for a child to 
grow. Fathers and boys work together. 
They can visit while they work. If the 
father is wise, he can also enter into the 
boy’s play and outings. 

Yet it is a pathetic thing to know that 
even on our farms there are still hun- 
dreds of farmer-fathers who are too 
busy to take sufficient time with their 
most important crop—their boys. 

If all of the American fathers who do 
not play the part of pal and comrade to 
their sons were sent to go fishing with 
them once a week, the price of fishing 
tackle would double overnight. 

A boy is not likely to break if his 
father unbends with him. “Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it.” 





| FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES | 


i 


|* YE fulfill the royal law, according 
to the scripture, Thou shalt love thy 
— as thyself, ye do well_—James 

8. 

Keep the Sabbath day to sanctify it, as 
the Lord thy God hath commanded 
thee.—Deut. 6:12. 

RBA 
IQUID foods including buttermilk, 
milk, cider and other fruit juices 
should not be allowed to stand for even a 
short time in a galvanized iron vessel nor 
should such a utensil be employed in 
making preserves or jellies. The zinc 
which is used in galvanizing the utensil 
will be dissolved and will give the food 
an unpleasant taste and may cause sud- 

den and intense illness. 





Your Positive Protection 
The Me 
Prison-Made — 
WorkGarments — 


—and absolute Guarantee 

of Clean, Long Wearing, 

Full Value Work Gar-. 
ments is THIS 


UNION LABEL 





In every locality you can buy work garments 
that are clean, and free from the contamination 


of Prison Work Shops—garments 


longest wear, most comfort, and are worth every 
cent you pay for’them. For your protection and 
guarantee these garments are marked with the 
UNION LABEL of the United Garment Workers 
Look for this UNION LABEL— 


of America. 


it is easy to find on UNION MADE Overalls, 
Trousers, Work Shirts, Combination Suits and 
Play Suits. 








Demand to see it before you buy. 
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The UNION LABEL of the United Garment Workers of America is the 
unquestioned guarantee of quality, durability, cleanliness and full 
value for your money—it is the trade mark of sanitary plants, skilled 
operators and’ fair dealing. Work garments bearing this UNION 
LABEL may be bought with confidence—they are made and sold by 
manufacturers who have a reputation to uphold—manufacturers who 


are proud of their products! 
tion which prevails in plants where 


In addition, the rigid system of inspec- 


UNION MADE garments are pro- 


duced, is a great public health safe-guard. _Demand the UNION LABEL 


—there is no substitute for its significance. 


BEWARE of Prison-Made Work Garments 


The country is flooded with work clothing made in prisons, under un- 
speakable conditions, by convicts, many of whom suffer from contagious 


diseases. 


Prison-made garments are never labeled as such. The con- 


tractors know that the public would not buy their goods if the source of 


manufacture were known. 


Therefore, prison-made work clothing is 


either unbranded or marked to imitate merchandise made by free labor. 
The un-American system, which permits the leasing of state prisoners 
to labor contractors for their private profit, is responsible for this con- 
dition. Convict labor can be better used to produce goods for state 


institutions. 


A few states have recognized the injustice of placing 


prison-made goods in competition with products of free labor. All 
other states should follow their example. 





Remember — There is One Sure Way to Avoid the Purchase o. 
Prison-Made Work Garments— See the UNION LABEL Before You Buy! 


SEND FOR THIS 
AMAZING BOOK 


It takes you behind Prison Walls 
xposes conditions which 
surround Pri: Made Work Gar- 


and e 


ments. 


MAILED FREE! 


Chicago, Illinois 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 


TheNational Joint Committee onPrisonLabor 


of the Union-Made Garment Manufacturers’ Association of America 
and The United Garment Workers of America 


New York City 
621 Bible House 











SHOE BOIL, CAPPED HOCK 


© or bursitis are easily and 
“ ' a 






quickly removed with- 
out knife or firing iron. 
Absorbinereducesthem 
permanently and leaves no 
blemishes, Will not blister 
or remove the hair. Horse 





worked during treatment. At druggistsor 
$2.50 postpaid. Horse book 6-S free, 
user writes: ‘‘Horse had largest shoe boil I 











Surprised 
ever . Now all . I would not ha 
Absorbine could take it'eway so completely. 


ABSORBINE 























Don’t Miss This! 


ALL FOR ONE FULL YEAR 


Woman’s World "Oar Special Price 
McCall’s 
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Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK. 


4 TRADE MARK R&G. VU. S. PAT. OFP, 


Improved 
FISK 
Balloon Cords 


A patented process, known 
as ** Filerless’’ Cord—which 
does away with all cross- 
strands and puts an equal 
strain on each cord—en- 
ables Fisk to build greater 
comfort, greater safety and 
greater mileage into Fisk 
Cords. 


The thick tread of the Fisk 
Balloon Cord is designed to 
give sure traction, steady 
braking, easy steering and 
unusual protection from 
punctures on all cars, under 
all weather and road con- 
ditions. 

There is a tire for every 

need—in type, size or 

price—in the Fisk line. 


There isa Fisk Tube for 
every tire, a standard 
gray and circle made 
extra heavy red. To get 


the most out of your 
tires, use Fisk ‘Tubes. 


“FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGR”’ 


FISK 
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UPPOSE we walk around a bit.” It 

was Sunday afternoon. The Mil- 
wees and the Emersons had never given 
up the good old fashioned habit of all-day 
visits once every 
three or four months. 
This time the Emer- 
sons were visiting 
the Milwees. Again 
the Milwee table had 
groaned as fried 
chickens and’ chicken 
gravy, and country 
cured ham and ham 
gravy and greens and 
sweet potatoes and 
Irish potatoes and cornbread and hot bis- 
cuits, and the many other dishes crowded 
each other for room. And again guests 
and hosts had groaned with the load they 
carried as they arose from the table, the 
men to seek a resting place on the front 
porch, and the women to clear the table 
and tend the dishes. But, as is always 
the case on such occasions, the men soon 
felt the necessity of moving around. 


“Don’t care if I do,” said Gus Emer- 
son. “I’ve been wanting to see that wheat 
of yours I’ve been hearing,so much about.” 

“I’ve got some pretty good oats, too,” 
said Milwee. “We will walk around and 
see them on the way back.” 

“Why, that wheat’s pretty near ready 
to cut,” Emerson remarked as they came 
up to the field. : 

“Yes, I figure I’ll have to start cuttin’ 
about Wednesday,” said Milwee, as he 
reached for a representative head. “Yes, 
sir; see there?” he continued, holding out 
| some of the grains stripped from the head. 





“I always went by the color,” Emerson 
remarked. 
“So do I, in part,” said Milwee, “but 


sometimes the rust will throw you off on 
that. You kinda got to go by the grain, 
too. You know it’s pretty important to 
cut it as near just right as you can. If 
you cut a little too green the grain shriv- 
els as it dries out. If you let it get dead 
| ripe you lose a lot more in cutting and 
| handling and then, too, the grain bleaches 
out and you ain't got as pretty a sample. 
If you want to get best quality wheat, 
it’s got to be cut just about the right 
time.” 

“But, how do you tell by lookin’ at 
| the grains?” asked Emerson. 


“Oh, that’s this way,” 
| wee, holding the wheat kernels in one 
hand and pinching one between his thumb 
and forefinger. “The kernels want to 
be soft enough so you can dent ’em a 
little bit this way, but too hard to mash 
easy like these do. You got to catch it 
in the hard dough stage. Now you see 
these are too soft.” 

“TI don’t believe I ever saw any of your 
shocks down,” remarked Emerson as they 
came out of the edge of the grain and 
started around the field. 


“T’m always mighty particular about 
how my grain is shocked,” Milwee re- 
plied. “I watch the boys close and ever 
once in awhile I straighten up a shock 
when I find one they slighted. Then 
again, I go out over the field ever’ few 
days and if I see a shock that ain’t stand- 
in’ up good or the cap is comin’ off I 
stop right then and set it right even if 
I have to tear it down and start it all 


over, 
“T reckon that’s a pretty good rule,” 
agreed Emerson, “but I’m always so busy 
with the other crops at this time of year 
I kinda slight the grain crop once it’s in 
the shock.” 
“Yes, it does seem hard to find time 








and yet if you just make up your mind 





explained Mil-- 
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to do it you find it don’t take near as 
long as you thought and after a crop’s 
made I always figure it’s worth the few 
minutes more it takes to save it,” answer- 
ed Milwee. 

“Reckon you'll get anything on your 
stubble this year?” asked Emerson. 

“IT ain’t missed in years,” said Milwee 
with emphasis, “and I don’t aim to miss 
this time. I’m already fixed on that flat 
land over there next the bottoms. I sow- 
ed lespedeza on the oats there early in 
March and after the oats are cut off the 








HE best that is known in agri- 

culture has come through expe- 
rience. .Good farmers everywhere 
have learned much from their own 
experience and that of their neigh- 
bors. The scientific men of the col- 
leges and experiment stations con- 
duct carefully planned experimental 
tests and by this experience develop 
new facts. Then good farmers take 
these facts developed -by the experi- 
ence of the scientists, put them into 
practice and add to their own experi- 
ence. Fortunate is the man who can 
take the experience of others and 
turn it to his own profit. 








lespedeza will come on and make a crop 
in the summer and fall. On the rest of it 
I aim to $ow cowpeas on part and soy- 
beans on part and maybe some Sudan 
grass.” 

“Yes,” protested Emerson, “but sup- 
posin’ you're late getting your wheat 
threshed and about that time along comes 
a dry spell and you can’t plow? I reckon 
you'd miss then.” 

“But I don’t aim to get caught,” said 
Milwee. “When I cut I always take just 
a little more time and set the shocks in 
sort of rows far enough apart so I can get 
through with the harrow. Then I don’t 
have to wait till the grain’s hauled off tc 
sow peas or beans. Then again plowin’ 
the stubble land to sow peas is all fool- 
ishness. The deeper you plow the deep- 
er it dries out unless you get lots of rain. 
And besides, plowin’ is too slow when 
there’s everything else to be done and the 
ongest days in the year ain’t half long 
enough. Just as soon as the wheat or 
oats is in the shock I can get in there 
with my disk harrow and double-disk that 
stubble in less than half the time I could 
plow it. The disk harrow will cut down 
about two to three inches and that’s as 
deep as the land will dry out in an ordi- 
nary dry spell. The moisture will come 
up and soften the ground just under this 
and right there next to it is where the 
seed peas or beans will be lying as soon’s 
I can get ’em sowed. The ground bein’ 
warm already they'll be up and growing 
before you know it. And another thing, 
by setting the shocks this way and by 
using the harrow I can get in there be- 
fore the ground has time to get as hard 
as all creation. Then I won’t have to be 
waiting for a shower to come along. I 
can sow right in among ’em.” 


“T hadn’t thought of that,” said Emer- 
son, slowly, “I reckon I’ll watch this year 
and if you come out all right, I'll try it 
myself next year.” 

“I notice some years you stack your 
grain and some years you don’t,” Emer- 
son remarked. 

“Yes,” answered Milwee, “it all de- 
pends. I can’t always thresh just when 
I want to. By and large it’s a little 
cheaper not to stack. But I don’t like 
to leaye grain in the shock more than 











long enough to get well cured ‘out and 
that’s usually about two weeks. By 
stackin’ I get less waste due to bad 
weather. Then again, when it is con- 
venient to thresh it ain’t so easy for 2 
little bad weather to stop me. Also when 
grain is stacked it goes through the 
sweat in the stack instead of in the bin 
and it ain’t so much trouble to keep. But 
even at that I always spread it out to 
dry after threshin’.” 

“Who's goin’ to. do your threshin’ this 
year ?” 

“Sudduth wants to do it but he don’t 
keep his machine in good running order 
The way he’s let his machine run down. 
half the grain’s as likely to go in the 
straw stack as not. Bill Toland’s got a 
good machine. It ain’t so new but Bill's 
a good mechanic and keeps his thresher 
in tip top condition. I reckon I'll get 
him if I can.” 

“Them oats are fine,” said Emerson as 
they approached the oat field. “Are you 
going to mow them for hay?” 

“No, I'll cut them with the binder.” 
“And thresh ’em?” 


“Just enough for seed,” Milwee answer- 
ed. “The rest I always feed in the bun- 
dle. It may not be the best way but it 
suits me best and I don’t see much dif- 
ference.” 

“When do you cut your feed oats?” 
asked Emerson as they tutned back to- 
ward the house. 

“I usually let ’em get pretty ripe, just 
about past the hard dough stage,” answer- 
ed Milwee. .“As a rule oats don’t rust 
as bad as wheat and I like for them to 
fill out as well as possible.” 

By this time they had reached the barn. 
An old colored man, hat in hand, ap- 
proached. 

“Hello Mose,” Milwee greeted him, 
“how are you feeling today?” 

“Porely, boss, porely,” was the reply. 
“Boss, could I speak wid you a minute?” 

“Certainly, Mose; what is it?” he asked. 

“Boss, you’se seen that patch o’ oats o’ 
mine, ain’t you?” 


“Yes.” 
“Well, Boss, what would you do wid 
them oats?” 


“Mose, you know why those oats didn’t 
grow any taller. That ground is poor 
and you didn’t use any soda or sulphate. 
The only thing for you to do is to catch 
them in the late milk stage (I'll tell you 
when) and cut them with the mower. In 
other words, you’ve got to make hay out 
of them if you get most feed. I'll keep 
a lookout and tell you when to cut them.” 

“Yes sir, Boss; thank you, Boss,” said 
Mose as he shuffled away. 


“You can’t have set rules for every- 
thing,” explained Milwee, “you’ve got to 
take things as they come and work out 
the best rule to fit.” 


“Yes, I’ve made a lot of oat hay in 
my life,” agreed Emerson as they resumed 
their seats on the porch. The women had 
finished the dishes. 


aA 


| HAVE just looked over The Pro- 
gressive Farmer dated April 9 and 
note what our friend “Dad” Sims has to 
say about the story Under the 4-H Flag. 
I agree with Mr. Sims and should like 
to add that dozens of farmers have. men- 
tioned to me about this wonderful story 
appearing in The Progressive Farmer. 
One of the last to mention this to me 
was a farmer in Alabama. He is a 
man of over fifty years old, bald headed, 
and particularly interested in hog farm- 
ing. —F. E. Boyd. 
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Perhaps We Could Do Better Here 


More Careful Attention at Harvest Time Might Help Towards Getting That Extra $500 
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Monterray. 
‘AR Marthy:— 


Phew! I wish you could see. this 
place. It’s just like the last one I wrote 
you about only they’s so much more of 
it. They must’ be 
a hundred thousand 
people liere, may~ 
be more But 
they got their 
houses backwards 
too just like Mattie 
Morris, the houses 
up agaimst the 
street and the front 
yards in the back. 


“We'll all go up 
to the hotel,” says 
the Missoury Pa- 
cific feller who was still with us. “Ketch 
-a taxi out front.” Out front I jumps 
in a taxi with some of our fellers who 
looked like they knéwed where to go. The 
taxi feller was in such a hurry he gives 
a jump before I could get set and—kaflop 
—I come down smack cadab on my 
brand new fifty-cent pipe and broke it 
alf to smithereens, and bless your soul, 
I thought he was goin’ to run over every 
thing in that town before we could get to 
that hotel. 


Somehow or other everbody managed 
to get out of our way and we got to the 
hotef and I got out right quick before he 
could start off again. Purty soon the 
train feller come around again and hol- 
lered, “Everbody get in cars now we 
ate goin’ to take a ride.” Now after 
just gettin’ out of one without a accident 
other than breakin’ my new pipe, I wan't 
hankerin’ about gettin’ back in again and 
maybe gettin’ crippled for life. But see- 
ing everbody else was goin’ amd they 





» wouldn’t be nobody left I could talk to I 


$ ally they got on top and stopped. 


got in. (You be shore to look up that 
insurance of mine and see if it’s been 
paid. and if it ain’t you get it paid quick 
even if you have to sell a mule.) This 
taxi feller was about equal! to the other 
one except he kept one hand on the horn 
all the time to give folks a chance to get 
out of his, way. Close to the edge of 
town they struck out up the steepest 
mountain road I ever see. I helt my 
breath every foot of the way thinkin’ 
every minute would be my last but fin- 
“This 
is the oldest church in town,’ they said, 
“It’s over 300) years old.” Judgin’ from 
"its looks I reckon it must of been; cause 
in places it looked like it was about to 
fall down. The seats had all been took 


| out and I couldn’t even find the pulpit. 


® low, “we got to be goin’. 


As well as I can remember I think the 
floors was made of dirt. 


“Get back in the cars,” hollers the fel- 


7” Tt wasn’t till 
then it hit me we had to go back down that 


® mountain with them fool ‘taxi fellows. 


Right then and there I promised the 
good Lord if he got me out of that alive 


I'd never get caught in mo such fix again. 


Anyhow we got down. And) then we 
lit out lickety split across the country, 
Nobody that ain’t been in one of these 


' Mexican taxis ain’t had no experience at 


_ all. I wish yow could of seen that bunch 


qs hadn't. 


only if yow had you’d a wished you 
Ever driver looked like he 


| wanted to keep his nose right up under 


| the other feller’s spare tire if he hap- 
) pened to have one. And if he ever caught 
| him when he wan't lookin’ and the road 
' Was wide enough he run around him 


quicker’n you could say scat. Them he’d 


| try to do the next one the same way and 
_ if he wasn’t right smart all the rest’ would 
> do-him that way and us a swallerin’ more 


| dust every minute than a mule cam stir 





_ 4p with a good waller. 


But I wish you could of seen what we 
Saw when we pulled up and let the dust 
- ttle and got where we could spit rea- 


P 


Bill Casper in Mexico 
Bill Gets an Eye Full—of Dust 


sonable clear and could see out of our 
eyes. Rocks on. ever side standin’ straight 
up near as high as you could see. J ain't 
got the strength to describe it but beats 
anything I ever seen, 


Cemin’ back to town. the taxi. fellers 
wan't im no hurry a talk They poked 
along as slow and nice as anybody couid 
ask. The only trouble about comin” back 
was when we got to towm they was a 
awful fuss about the pay the drivers was 
to get. because it seems we kept them out 
on the trip most too long. 


Don’t forget to-look up that insurance. 
I'll write again next time. 


Yours truly, BILL. 





Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


How to Be Happy in Hot Weather 


N THE first place, we must be well 
- to be happy. It is just as easy to be 
well in the summer as in the winter, 
probably easier.+ Flappers object. to hot 
weather because it 
gums up the face 
powder; and when 
perspiration runs 
down the face; it 
changes the scenery. 
I verily believe if it 
were not for hot 
weather, hot enough 
for people not only 
to perspire but actu- 
ally to “sweat,” we 
would not live long and! would Rave all 
kinds: of skin trouble while we were liv- 
ing. The hot weather opens up the pores 
of the skin, flushes. them out, and relieves 
to some extent the internal organs in 
their inereasing grind of getting rid of 
the wastes of the bedy: In the winter, 
the pores of the skin can be kept fairly 
well dammed up by the use of plenty of 
powder, but not so in the summer time; 
the skin is continually bathed’ by per- 
spiration and evaporation is going on. all 
the time, thereby keeping the bedy cool 
and. comfortable, 














DR: REGISTER <- 


The degree of coolness depends on the 
rapidity of evaporation and evaporation 
depends on the rapidity of the circula- 
tien of the air. We often hear of the 
harm. of drafts. Drafts do no harm: un- 
less: too. strong on some particular part 
of the bedy, thereby cooling the tissues in 
one place out of proportion to the sur- 
rounding tissues. An electric fam is often 
a necessity in our rooms in summer when 
we are shut off from natural breezes. In 
summer we should’ take baths more of- 
ten than in winter. To keep cool and 
keep the skin in good conditiem in real 
hot weather, we should not balk at. taking 
a. bath twice daily. But little soap need 
be: used: 

Under clothing and’ outer clothing 
should be of light and’ loosely woven 
cloth. Under clothing should’ be: changed 
at least once a day during hot weather. 
Perspiration soon gets acid and irritates 
the skin. and causes heat rash. 

In hot summer, nothing rests: and’ com- 
poses a person,like a hot foot bath and a 
change of shoes and hose. This should 
be done once a day or oftener. 


Eat fruits and! vegetables. Ice cream 
and’ cold drinks, if they are sweet, con- 
tain carbohydrates and are heat pro- 
ducers. They are cool while being eaten 
or drunk, but they soon heat one up. Eat 
a. little meat. or bread and beans. Fats, 
starches, and sugar are heat producers: 

Drink plenty of water. We need’ much 
more water in summer than in winter. 
The human bod'y is a water-cooled ma- 
chine; therefore, use water externally, in- 
ternally. and’ eternally. 
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famous Goodyear Path- 
ref Gus gums 


already 

bought 5,000, of these 

foceeneient pace ne quality 
Goodyears. 























































Not in any catalogue 


One of the biggest safeguards of low-cost 
tire mileage is not to be found im amy cata- 
logue. 

That is the helpful service performed for you 
by the local Goodyear dealer. 

He doesn’t merely sell you a Goodyear Tire 
and let it go at that. He sees that you get 
the right size and type; he mounts it on 
the rim; he fills it with air. 

This is worthwhile service, saving you cf- 
fort and time; but his biggest contribution 
comes after the sale. 

As long as that Goodyear Tite is im use he 
helps you give it the cate it should have. in 
order to deliver the best results. 


This money-saving service is available in 
your home town, as part and parcel of the 
Goodyear policy: ta build the greatest possible 
value into Goodyear products, and to provide 
faceleties so that users can get all this imbuélt 
value ont. 





Goodyear makes a tire to suit yos—whether you 
want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Good- 
year, the most famous tire in the world, or the 
lower-priced Goodyear standard quality Pathfinder 




















Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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UNDER THE 4-H FLAG 


By JOHN CASE 


By J. B. Lippincott Co., 1927 
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CHAPTER XVII 
Mystery and Defeat 


LL of Pleasant Ridge turned out to 

applaud the winners when a com- 
munity meeting was held in the school 
auditorium. Whether they had boys or 
girls in the club 
work or not, all 
citizens were proud 
of the record made, 
and it was as one 
happy family they 
met together. True 
to his promise, 
Father Barton had 
composed a new 
march, The Club 
Parade. Violins 
sang, trombones 
blared, Cornets 
trumpeted the triumph of a victory. Only 
second to the warmth of congratulation 
expressed by Bob’s parents had been the 
expressed appreciation of Bob’s friend, 
the Squire. Old-timers in the gathering 
harked back to the time when Jones had 
been a leader in the community as he rose 
to confirm the report that Bob was to 
go on to school. First paying gracious 
tribute to the daughter of an old neigh- 
bor who had won, the old man, thump- 
ing with his cane for emphasis, launched 
into laudation of the community for its 
enterprise and what it had done for his 
friends, new among them. 

“By gad!” cried the old Squire, “there 
is no place like Pleasant Ridge. It is a 
ag place to live in and to die in. At 

t I have found a family of the quality 
which does honor to the community and 
the place I shall always call ‘home.’ 
They are my friends. Already the lad 
you have honored here tonight has be- 
come as one of my own blood. Yes, he 
shall go on to school at my expense if 
necessary, but, sah,” and Squire Jones 
turned to Bob, “if you keep on as you 
have begun you need not ask help of any- 
one.” 


T WAS true. Fulfilling its early 

promise the corn crop alone should 
pay fine profit above rental cost for the 
farm. As he looked back over those 
toilsome days Bob Barton paid tribute in 
his heart to the guidance of. Ross Bur- 
ton and the inspiration of his friends. 
Then ten pigs were a flourishing lusty 
litter which at pork prices alone would 
add profit-to the season’s work. Encour- 
aged by Burton, Bob had borrowed ad- 
ditional money at the bank and purchased 
a few calves which were waxing fat on 
pasture. In a few short months the for- 
tunes of the Barton family seemingly 
had changed immeasurably for the bet- 
ter. -If the luck held, Bob would be 
able to employ help to gather his corn, 
pay for that help out of his own earn- 
ings, and be independent of even his 
friend and well-wisher, the Squire.- But 
who can tell what may overshadow a 
cloudless sky? 

Additional fencing had become neces- 
sary and with Ted Baldwin as his com- 
panion, Bob again penetrated to the fast- 
nesses of the back woodlot. Menace of 
the past forgotten, they light-heartedly 
talked over the happenings of fair week, 
speculated on the coming adventures at 
the International, discussed the probabili- 
ties of Bob’s champion bringing the 
record price offered when put up at the 
club sale. School would begin in another 
week. Jock, the Airedale, had been left 
behind with his small playmates. As 
they chatted to the accompaniment of 
ringing axe play neither lad was con- 
scious of the presence of a sinister figure 
which lurked in the protecting woods 
about the cliff. : 

“The old Squire says that we must 
clear all this brush up, cut the timber 
out and get grass started here,” remarked 
Bob as they prepared to leave. “That will 
give me a chance to earn some money 
@ut of school hours, and Jim Powers, 
who takes over the farm work, will start 
fn here soon. Squire Jones says this part 
of the place as it is means a dead loss.” 
Ted approved the idea. There were no 
idle acres on his father’s farm. 


; HEN Bob Barton went out to do 
the chores next morning, Airedale 
Jock confined to his accustomed sleeping 
; + 








place in a stall, barked vociferous wel- 
come. Mother Barton had remarked that 
during the night the dog had seemed un- 
usually noisy, but she had not thought it 
necessary to arouse her sleeping husband 
or son. When Bob opened the door, out 
dashed Jock, to circle wildly about the 
barn, “Come here, old fellow,” called 
Bob. “What’s the matter with you?” 
Puzzled, Bob. followed the dog about to 
return and take up his delayed task. 
Then, unnoticed in his accustomed ap- 
proach, Bob Barton saw staring out at 
him the fatal warning which twice be- 
fore had driven tenants from the farm. 

A circle of red, blood-like in its signifi- 
cance, three words, bold and_ black. 
Move or Die read the warning, and even 
as Bob with the first flashing thought of 
his mother’s alarm sought for means to 
erase or blot out the sign she stood by 
his, side. Her scream brought Fatlier 
Barton hurrying from the house. Hold- 
ing his mother in strong young arms as 
he tried to soothe her fears, Bob Barton 
voiced defiance. “They can’t drive us 
away, mother,” he cried vehemently, “no 
matter ‘who or what they may be. And 
remember that no real harm came to 
anyone before.” 

“All a bluff,” assured Father Barton. 
“Somebody wants this farm and is try- 
ing to run us off. But we'll fight, won’t 
we, son?” 

As if in answer up from the pasture 
came a tremulous cry. As fast as his 
rheumatic limbs would allow came old 
Lem Peters. “Blood,” he cried as he ap- 
proached them, “and bar tracks! A fat 
calf of yourn gone, Bob.” MHurrying 
down to the pasture, Bob and his father 
verified the report. Coming on an early 
morning call to “borry a leetle coffee,” 
old Lem had discovered frightened cattle 
huddled in one corner of the pasture. Re- 
assured by his presence, they had fol- 
lowed him to suddenty fight and bawl 
around dark stains on the grass. Now all 
but blotted out by the hoof marks there 
still was evidence of blood stain and all 
about in the, soft earth of the adjoining 
stream were the footprints of a bear. 
The blow had fallen. Apparent victory 
now seemed defeat. How could one cope 
with an enemy which left only the mark 
of death? 


i ioe time was past for concealment. 
Bob told his parents of all previous 
happenings, and while they chided him 
for silence they acknowledged his solici- 
tude and admitted that nothing could 
be done. Bob’s next thought was to ad- 
vise his friend Burton, his neighbors and 
the old Squire. Before many hours had 
passed a council was being held in the 
old farm home while others drawn by 
the magnet of curiosity gazed at the 
warning notice or tramped the pasture 
and exclaimed over huge tracks. Nor was 
there lack of whispered approval when 
one man, looking over the promising 
crop, announced in guarded tones, “Looks 
mighty queer that this happens every 
time old Jones has a chance to clean up. 
I'll say they should keep an eye on him.” 

In the house, however, the old Squire 
was declaring in impassioned tones that 
they must see the thing through. “I am 
old,” he had concluded, “and may not be 
much help. But I'd like to stay here un- 
til this mystery is solved. That is, if you 
will have me, Mrs. Barton.” The old 
man’s voice was wistful. His eyes bright- 
ened at the assurance of every member 
of the Barton family he would be a wel- 
come guest. “We want you to stay al- 
ways,” said little Bess as she climbed on 
the old Squire’s knee. 

“You can’t police a farm,” announced 
practical John O’Neal. “The thing to 
do, Bob, is to lock your hogs in the barn 
every night with Jock on guard. The 
sow and pigs are your most valuable 
property.” 

“We'll get up a posse,” said Ross Bur- 
ton, “and go over this country like a 
fine-toothed comb. My guess is that back 
of all this there’s more than just want- 
ing to drive folks from this farm. I'll 
call the sheriff now.” 

Go over the farm and all the surround- 
ing country they did, Lem Peters lead- 
ing the hunters to every possible place 
of concealment, the old Squire carrying 
an ancient musket which he had brought 


along. But not even a bear track could 
be found beyond the creek. Baffled, the 
men and boys returned home. And al- 
though the menacing warning had been 
obliterated with paint the words had 
burned with letters of fire upon the brain 
of Mother Barton. What was monetary 
loss compared with danger to her loved 
ones? Ready to fight a visible peril it 
seemed as if the Bartons might be forced 
to yield to the invisible. That was the 
danger Bob Barton faced as he tossed 
about before sleep finally came. No 
other farm could be had in the commun- 
ity. If the Bartons moved they must 
move on. 


GAIN life moved on its tranquil 

way. Either an aroused countryside 
had frightened away the intruder or he 
seemed content to await effect of his 
warning. A week had passed and Bob 
Barton, enrolled in school, was getting 
down to hard study when the second and 
more positive warning came. Aroused by 
a crash of glass, Father Barton hurried 
down stairs during the small hours of a 
frosty morning to find upon the floor a 
weighty package. Behind him came Bob 
and the old Squire, while from the stair- 
way Mother Barton peered down with 
anxious face. The package proved only 
a stone, but wrapped about it was a rough 
paper inscribed, Move or Die,in a circle 
of red. The chill of the wind through 
the broken window, though not half so 
bitter as the chill of the unknown, sent 
Father Barton scurrying for something 
to close the gap. 


“God help us,” said Mother Barton as 
she fingered the fatal note. “We cannot 
risk the lives of our children here, Brad- 
ley.” 

After one glance at the message Bob 
had dashed outdoors, but there was not 
even the noise of retreating footsteps. 
Back and into his clothes Bob rushed to 
the barn. His flashlight showed all se- 
cure. Jock, loosed, ranged the place to 
return with hair bristling. His next 
thought of the cattle, Bob hastened to 
the pasture. There, too, all was quiet 
and peaceful. Content with a warning, 
the unseen enemy had not meted out ad- 
ditional penalty. Yet who could tell what 
the future held? In the house Bob found 
his father and mother in earnest conver- 
sation with their guest. The old Squire, 
it seemed, had offered partial solution of 
the problem. 

“You-all must go to my home in War- 
ford,” Squire Jones was saying. “It 4s 
your duty to your wife. and children, 
Barton. This mystery must be cleared 
up soon, sah, and Bob and I will stay 
here.” 

Bob added earnest plea to the old man’s 
request. “Remember, mother,” saia Bob, 
“that many a boy no older than I has 
fought in the wars. I am not afraid nor 
is dad, but I know that it would be best 
to have him go with you. No real harm 
will come, I am sure. Let me make a 
real fight before we are forced to give 
up this place.” 


ESPITE her fears, there was real 

pride in Bob’s courage as next day 
with Father Barton and the children 
mother set off for town. Installed as 
cook, the old Squire called up dim mem- 
ories of long ago when he had played 
that role. Again the days wore on. Keyed 
to high pitch, sleeping but little, Bob was 
making slow progress in school and 
Powers, the “hand” employed, refused to 
come to a haunted place. Roused one 
night by the insistent barking of the dog, 
Bob rushed out to the barn. A moment 
later, he was following at headlong pace 
as Jock tore for the pasture. The night 
was dark and Bob’s flashlight shone on 
cattle huddled in one corner. Again a 
valuable calf was missing. The dog had 
gone on to the woods and Bob, in pur- 
suit, suddenly stopped short. Into his 
mind flashed recollection of a bullet’s 
whine. Brave but not foolhardy, Bob 
shrilled a whistle which soon brought 
the dog back. Slowly he retraced his 
steps to tell his waiting friend of the new 
loss. Notes at the bank must be met 
and one venture now was sure to fail. 
Would the hundred-dollar loan for pur- 
chase of his sow be as great a menace 
when it came due? 


It seemed useless to continue in school 
when one’s thoughts were continually 
straying, so Bob dropped out. Daily, 
Father Barton drove back to the place, 
but as they worked about the farm there 
was no heart in their labor. The old 
Squire had become irritable, fearing the 
torch of an incendiary. Bob felt much 
as a soldier must feel in the nerve- 
wrackin, time of waiting attack from an 
unseen enemy who has displayed his 
power. Morose and unhappy Bradley 
Barton had refused to touch his beloved 
violin and now talked of the: advisability 
of disposing of all property, including 
Bob's pigs, moving to town and both get- 
ting work. In fact, tentative offer of a 
position for Bob had been made. It was, 
indeed, a trying time. As they discussed 
the matter one noon, Squire Jones came 
in with the mail. Among the letters was 
one bearing imprint of the railway com- 
pany which had sponsored Bob’s trip to 
Cardwell University. Curiously he broke 
the seal. 


ITH the usual salutation the letter 

abruptly began: “On file in my 
office is the remarkable essay written by 
you which won a prize offered by our 
company some months ago. Farm-reared, 
I know that you spoke the truth. Since 
that time we have made some investiga- 
tion about you, for it is a part of our 
business to watch the progress of prom- 
ising young men. Your record at the state 
fair was excellent; all those of whom 
we have inquired speak well of your 
character and ability. It would seem that 
you are bred to the soil and should con- 
tinue there. However, there are fine op- 
portunities in transportation, and it is 
our policy to train the future executives 
of this organization. While further 
schooling would be preferable, those with 
whom we have communicated assure that 
you are fully competent to assume a posi- 
tion of minor responsibility at this time. 
The salary, of course, would be small in 
the beginning, but you could continue 
your education by night study and look 
forward with confidence to advancement 
as you merit it. Because of my peculiar 
interest in your essay and the facts I have 
learned I have written you personally 
rather than entrust this message to a 
subordinate. I should like a reply at 
your early convenience. Faithfully yours, 

“JAMES BAIRD.” 


Bob read the letter through. Again he 
read it, hardly believing his eyes. A per- 
sonal letter from a railway president! 
Gee whiz! In silence Bob passed the 
letter on to his father. For the first time 
since impending tragedy had torn his 
nerves Bradley Barton was all animation. 
Here was solution of the whole problem. 
Why, some day Bob might be a railway 
president. The old Squire said little, but 
there was a yearning wistful look on his 
face as he remarked as if the thing was 
already done, “Well, Robert, it was too 
much to hope that you-all would stay 
here and help make me happy in my last 
days.” During his customary noonday 
phone call Bob told his mother of the 
letter. To his surprise she did not warm 
to the suggestion. 


Ve would never be happy tied to a 
desk, son,” said Mother Barton, 
“and that is what the offer means. You 
were born to the outdoors. And the more 
I think of it, the more proud I an, that 
you decided to stay on there and fight. 
But of course, we will talk matters over 
before you finally decide.” Back about 
his farm work Bob pondered what his 
mother had said. Was he born to the 
outdoors? As he looked over the smil- 
ing fields something gripped hard at Bob 
Barton’s heart. Oh, if this were only a 
permanent home, a home where they 
might look forward to the future with 
courage and faith that some day it might 
be theirs. But now all such possible 
dreams had been banished. There were 


“others with whom Bob desired to discuss 


the matter of possible departure. At the 
O'Neal home that night he read the lettet’ 
to an interested audience. Mr. and Mrs. 
O’Neal, expressing regret at any possi- 
bility of the Bartons leaving, yet weré ~ 
impressed by the personal interest exhib: ~ 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Lead me 
to P. A. 


every time 


I KNOw what I like in a smoke, 
and what I like is Prince Albert! 
Why, the minute breakfast is 
over, I reach for my pipe and the 
well-known tidy red tin, and we’re 
off .. . off on one of the grandest 
smoke-joy-rides a man ever took. 
It’s like that all day long. 

You understand my enthusi- 
asm the instant you open a tin of 
Prince Albert and drink-in that 
wonderful P. A. aroma. You’re 
reminded of a trek through the 
woods, when the dew is on the 
leaves and the sun is on the up. 
Fragrant promise of a glorious 
taste to come. 


| PRINGE ALBERT 


tobacco is like it! 





—no other 


© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Then you load up and light up. 
You notice that the smoke is 
equally fragrant .. . fragrant and 
refreshing. It pours over your 
tongue in a cooling torrent that 
knows no bite or sting. Mild, 
too, with a mildness that says: 
“Come and get it.” I’m talking 
about P. A.! 

I have tried to give you a snap- 
shot of the joys that await you in 
a pipe packed with Prince Albert. 
If the picture isn’t clear, blame 

The complete story is in the 
tidy red tin at the nearest tobacco- 
shop. The only way you'll really 
know P. A. is to smoke it. 
















P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And always 
with every bit of bite and parch re- 
moved+by the Prince Albert process. 
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oe you ate tempted by a “low price” and 
alluring promises to use “cheap” paint on 
your house—ST OP! Thete’s a joker in every can. It 
may /Jook like paint. It may smell] like paint. But 
before you buy remember this: 

If the Sherwin-Williams Company with its 
yeats of experience—its skilled paint éxperts—its 
great laboratories—its enormous volume—cannot 
produce high grade house paint to sell at less 





pare it with the formula of fine old SWP which 
you will always find openly printed on every can. 
Note the big percentage of White Lead Carbonate 
and White Lead Sulphate used in SWP Outside 
Gloss White. White lead should be the basic 
ingredient of all white paint and light tints. It is 
to these paints exactly what flour is to bread. 
See how much less of this basic ingredient is 
used in the average “cheap” white paint. 
Zinc oxide, another costly pigment, is 





than SWP prices—no one in the world can 
do it. 
So whenever you see a “low price” on 


the next essential ingredient. A liberal 
percentage of zinc oxide combined with 


house paint you can decide that it is made 
of inferior or skimpy materials. And a poor 
paint is the most costly paint you can put 
on your house. 


Let the «formula”’ prove it 


There is one way to prove that a “low 
ptice” house paint is merely an inferior 
paint. Insist upon seeing the formula, either 
on the can or in the literature. Then com- 
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a large amount of white lead makes for 
a balanced formula—such as the formula 
of SWP Outside Gloss White House 
Paint. It assures a finish of superior wear- 
ing quality. 

More than 90% of the pigment content 
of SWP Outside Gloss White is made up 
of these two important ingredients— 
white lead and zinc oxide. 

Inthe majority of “cheap” white paintsyou 











THE FINEST HOUSE PAINT THAT MONEY CAN BUY 
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will find only 50%, sometimes 
even /ess. 

It is the liberal quantity of 
this expensive basic material in 
every can of SWP Outside Gloss 
White that gives this fine old 
paint its remarkable covering 
Capacity. 

In the darker colors like 
browns and greens, the ‘“‘bal- 
anced formula’’ of SWP is even 
more important. 

Naturally, these dark colors 
can contain little, if any, 
Opaque white pigment such as 
white lead or zinc oxide. 

Sherwin-Williams have the 

ick of the world’s colors. 
Snetwin-Williams Dry Color 
Works produce practically 
everything except the natural 
earth and mineral colors. 

That is why beautiful SWP 
colors are so rich, so permanent 
and so true to character. 

Greater durability of the paint film 
on your house is assured by SWP due 
to the use of a specially treated, pure 
linseed oil—made in Sherwin-Wil- 
liams’ own linseed oil plant. 





Why SWP costs you less 


One evidence of quality in a house 
paint is the way it hides the surface and 
in the area it covers. 

A gallon of fine old SWP will 
properly cover 360 square feet (two 
coats). 

A gallon of ‘‘cheap’’ paint will 
cover only 250 square feet (two Coats )— 
110 square feet (two coats) /ess than 
SWP House Paint. 

That is one side of the joker in the 
“cheap” paint can. 


Prepared house 
paint—at its best 


» HOUSE PAINT . 
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Being made of best 
quality materials, SWP 
dries to a tough, elas- 
tic, glossy finish. 


There is no chipping,’ 
cracking or peeling. It 
weathers slowly. Lasts 
usually for five years. 


When repainting is 
needed, you save paint, time and 
money because the SWP surface is in 
proper condition. 


A Rages. 59 paint frequently chips, 
cracks, peels and fades in a year or so. 
It gives an inferior finish—and a 
much shorter life than good paint. 


Repainting is more frequent 
and costs more for paint 
and labor because the old 





Where only seven gallons 
of SWP will finish the aver- 
age house, eleven gallons of 
“low price’’ paint are 
needed. 


SWP costs more per gal- 
lon. But it covers 44 per 
cent more area. So it costs 
no more than cheap paint by 
the job. Which would you 
rather use? 








THERE IS 220 SQ. 


FEET OF PAINT 
LEFT INTHE SWP 


GALLON CAN WHEN 
THE“CHEAP PAINT 
CAN IS EMPTY 
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paint has to be burnt or 


scraped off. 


That is the other side of 
the joker in the “cheap” 
paint can. 


SWP beauty! 


With fine old SWP you al- 
ways get a beautiful paint 
job. Your house looks like 
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new. The colors are espe- 
cially rich—with a sheen like 
fine old pottery. And they are 
|| weather-fast—slow to fade. 
| Even after several years of ex- 
posute, a washing with plain 
soap and water will bring out 
their beauty almost like new. 
Contrast this with cheap col- 
ors that look dull and wishy- 
washy almost in no time. 
Which would you rather have 
—when SWP is guaranteed to 
cost less per job and much less 
per year? 





See «Paint Headquarters”’ 
and save money 


These are facts which every 
property owner has a right 
to know about house 
apg They are attested 
y a concern whose 
standing we do not 
believe any man 
would question. The 
simplest way to 
prove them is to 
make the compar- 

ison suggested. 
SWP House Paint 
EVs is sold the world 
( over. Each Sherwin- 

Test 





Williams dealer is 
*‘Paint Headquar- 
ters’’ inhis vicinity. See the one near 
ou. Before you let any low price 
blind your better judgment, get his 
advice. Compare forntulas. Don't 
be fooled. If you want literature, 
color cards, help on a color scheme 
or the famous Household Painting 
Guide, write us. 


SWP 
Guaranty of Satisfaction 


SWP House Paint, when thoroughly 
stirred and applied according to 
directions, is hereby guaranteed to 
cover more surface, to look better, to 
last longer and cost less per job and 
per year than any house paint on 
the market. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








COSTS LESS PER SQ.FOOT. . . LESS PER YEAR. . . LESS PER JOB 















Because of the utter security this new way pro- 

vides, it is widely urged by physicians—ABSO- 

LUTE SECURITY, plus freedom forever from 
the embarrassing problem of disposal 
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A free test offered — mail the coupon 





By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, Registered Nurse 

IXTY per cent of many of the commoner ailments of 

women, according to some medical authorities, are due 
to the use of unsanitary, makeshift ways in meeting woman’s 
most distressing hygienic problem. 

For that reason, this new way is widely urged today. 
Especially in the important days of adolescence. On medi- 
cal advice, thousands thus started first to employ it. Then 
found, besides, protection, security and peace-of-mind un- 
known before. Modern mothers thus advise their daughters— 
for health’s sake and immaculacy. 

You owe it to yourself, your daughter, to learn of this 
new way. A free sample will be sent you, in plain envelope, 
if you mail the coupon. 


Mail Coupon for Free Sample 


FREE Sample of KOTEX 


KOTEX COMPANY, 8. F. P.5-27 
- 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
You may send me sample of Kotex and book, “Per- 
sonal Hygiene,” in plain wrapper. 





Name 
Address... 
City State 


























Handicap 


As Your Daughter’s Doctor Views It 





Woman's Greatest Hygienic 


Easy 
Disposal 
and 2 other 

important factors 








Kotex—what it does 
Unknown a few years ago, 8 in every 10 women in the better 
walks of life have discarded the insecure “sanitary pads” of 
yesterday and adopted Kotex. 

Filled with Cellucotton wadding, the world’s super-absor- 
bent, Kotex absorbs 16 times its own weight in moisture. It 
is 5 times as absorbent as cotton. 

It discards easily as tissue. No laundry—no embarrass- 
ment of disposal. 

It also thoroughly deodorizes, and thus ends all fear of 
offending. 


Only Kotex itself is “like” Kotex 


See that you get the genuine Kotex. It is the only pad em- 
bodying the super-absorbent Cellucotton wadding. it is the 
only napkin made by this company. Only Kotex is “like” Kotex. 


You can obtain Kotex at better drug and department 
stores everywhere, without hesitancy, simply by saying 
“Kotex.” Comes in sanitary sealed packages of 12 in two 
sizes: the Regular and Kotex-Super. 

Today mail the coupon for a full-sized sample of Kotex, 
free. Note the improvement, mental and physical, this 
new way brings. Important booklet on 
“Personal Hygiene” will be sent also, both 
in plain envelope. Send for your sample 
today. 


“Ask for them by name” 


KOTEX 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 
No laundry—discards as easily as a piece of tissue 


Kotex-Super: 
90c per dozen 


Kotex Regular: 


Disposed of as 
easily as tissue. 
No laundry. 








True protection—5 times 
as absorbent as the ordi- 
nary cotton ‘‘pads.’’ 

















3 ) Obtain without embar- 
rassment, at any store, 
simply by saying‘‘Kotex.” 




















65c per dozen 
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~ three to four feet wide. 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Four Timely Orchard Reminders 


HINNING fruit pays. This is es- 
pecially true of peaches and apples. 
Consumers no longer are satisfied with 
anything short of high quality fruit, and 
it must have size, be 


uniform, and free 
from blemishes. In 
other words, one 


good ‘sized peach or 
apple that is free 
of all imperfections 
will often sell for 
as much as three to 
a half dozen fruits 
of medium size and 
inferior quality. All 
of this means that thinning must be 
practiced if the most is to be had from 
fruit growing. 

2. Thin apples to one fruit to the clus- 
ter and to where they will be from five 
to eight inches apart. When handled 
this way, usually just as many pounds 
of fruit will be produced on a tree, and 
it will sell for very much more money 
than an equal number of pounds of 
smaller fruit. This thinning also saves 
the tree some of its energy to be used 
for future crops. 


3. Thin peaches so they will be from 
four to six inches apart. Five inches is 
about the best distance. Plums do not 
need to be very far apart, but thinned 
enough so they will not touch. 


4. If cultivated crops are being grown 
in between the fruit trees, take every 
precaution to prevent damage from the 
cultivating implements. This is especially 
important in young orchards, and here 
short singletrees should be used and the 
traces wrapped with something to pre- 
vent “barking” the trees. 


Four Vegetables That Will Help 
With That Extra $500 


OW some celery seed now. Sow 

in a well prepared bed that is rich, 
that can be watered, and that can be 
partially shaded during a portion of the 
day. During June set the plants in rows 
that are 314 feet wide, setting the plants 
six to eight inches apart and in a trench 
that is three to five inches deep. Select 
a very rich piece of ground that is 
thoroughly prepared and put in a place 
where water can be applied during the 
hot, dry weather of July and August. 
Remember that celery requires a large 
amount of nitrogen and, therefore in ad- 
dition to planting on rich soil, two or 
three side applications of sulphate of 
ammonia or nitrate of soda should be 
given during the growing season, using 
about a pound to.each 100 feet of row 
space, scattering it on both sides of the 
row and cultivating it in. 

Swiss chard produces excellent greens. 
We do not need to quit eating greens 
because the weather becomes hot. One 
of the best summer greens is Swiss 
chard. It resists drouth to a remarkable 
degree and produces greens that are de- 
licious. Sow in rows 2% to 3 feet 
wide, sowing the seed and then thinning 
to one stalk to each 8 to 10 inches. 
Break off the outside leaves for greens 
and more will come in the place. This 
can be kept up throughout the summer. 
Make a planting now. 

The New Zealand spinach is another 
kind of greens that does well in the sum- 
Those who haven’t put in some of 
it, should do so now. Sow it in rows 
Plant five to 
seven seed per hill, leaving the hills three 





= to four feet apart and after the seed 
» come up, thin down to the one best plant. 
| This vegetable also resists drouth and 
| the more the tender tips are pinched back 
' the more it will grow. New Zealand 
» Spinach and Swiss chard should be in 
“every garden and should be sowed now. 


Sow Cos lettuce now. Don’t overlook 
the fact that the Cos lettuce can be 
grown throughout the summer. It does 
not produce hard heads like the Big Bos- 
ton, Iceberg, etc., but will produce an 
abundance of tender leaves. Plant it in 
rows right where it is to remain. Some 
folks are prejudiced against it, because 
the leaf is smooth, but it is rather high 
in quality, and is a loose leaf lettuce that 
thrives in summer. 


Stake: Tomatoes Early 
OW should tomatoes be staked and 


pruned?” 

Drive a stake down by the side of each 
plant, putting it two to four inches away 
from the stalk. Let it be about as high 
as the tomato plant is likely to grow. 
Put down the stake soon after the to- 
matoes are set, as they should be tied 
the first time as soon as the plants get 
high enough to lean over. Tie with soft, 
cotton strings. It is advisable to use a 
coarse twine or strips of rags in tying 
to keep from cutting the plants. Do not 
pull the plant up close to the stake and 
tie it tightly, but tie loosely or just 
enough to hold it up. Pruning consists 
of pinching out the little suckers that 
come in between the leaves and stalk. 
They should be gone over every few 
days and pinched off while quite small, 
as to allow them to develop to any size 
is to waste much of the plant food and 
moisture that should go into the main 
stalk of the plant and into the fruit. Tie 
at two or three different places as the 
tomato grows in height. 


| UNDER THE FOUR-H FLAG | 


(Continued from page 10) 


ited by a great man. Katie had fittle to 
say, but as Bob left for home after a 
short visit she followed him to the porch, 
where they had first met a few months 
before. 

“What are you going to do, Bob?” 
queried Katie. “Accept.” 

“Tt seems an easy- way out of our trou- 
ble,” replied Bob. “Looks as if we'll 
have to give up this place.” 


“An easy way!” There was a world 
of scorn in the girl’s words. “And I had 
thought after what happened at the fair 
you were a fighter. All the others were 
driven away; are you going to quit, too? 
No one can blame your mother, or your 
father for looking after her and the chil- 
dren. But are you afraid?” 


“No, I’m not afraid,” flashed Bob, “but 
how can one fight a mystery? That’s what 
worries me.” 

“All the greater test of courage,” said 
Katie. “Someone must solve this mys- 
tery, and who knows we may be the next 
attacked. Mother is almost worried sick 
for fear that we, too, may be driven 
away. And, Bob, I know something about 
you. Go, if you will, but you will never 
be happy away from the farm. I had 
hoped you would all stay here.” There 
was a break in Katie’s voice, the door 
closed as she stepped in. Slowly Bob 
Barton retraced his steps, but it was char- 
acteristic of his action in late months 
that he did not delay once decision was 
made. Upstairs the old Squire heard the 
‘phone ring and the clear incisive tones 
of his young friend came to him 

“Hello! This mother? Dad said he’d 
leave decision in answering Mr. Baird's 
letter to me. I’m writing him tonight to 
thank him, but I’ll stick here. We'll win 
this fight yet.” 

From the stairway came the shrill 
tones of a rebel yell. “By gad, sah,” 
called down the old Squire, “we'll never 
surrender.” But as Bob Barton penned 
warm words of appreciation, in his heart 
was a prayer that suspense soon would 
end and that whoever the enemy might be 
he would come into the open. Another 
spectre had been added to his fear of the 
unknown, who had proved unquestion- 
ably a criminal. Was young womanhood 
safe with thief or degenerate at large? 


(Continued ‘next week) 
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“I have used Nitrate of Soda with 
great success for 20 years on my 
seed farms for cotton, corn and 


oats. 


I have made as much as 45 


bushels of corn and 50 bushels of 
oats per acre with no fertilizer ex- 
cept Nitrate of.Soda. I have gen- 
erally used 100 pounds of Nitrate of 
Soda right after chopping my pedi- 
greed cotton the first time and it has 
made the cotton put on more fruit 


and continue to grow until frost’’. 


T. M. Wannamakerr, Pres, & Gen. Mgr., 
T. M. Wannamaker Seed Farms, 
Originators and Breeders 


April 22, 1927 


Famous Wannamaker Pedigreed Cotton Seed. 


T is important,” continues Mr. Wannamaker, “to get 
cotton to grow quickly under boll weevil conditions so 
as to mature bolls early so that the boll weevil cannot 
puncture them. No other fertilizer will hasten this more 


than Nitrate of Soda. 


“All progressive farmers are using Nitrate of Soda and 
I cannot recommend it too highly to others who are not 
now using it. It has been a great blessing to farmers 
throughout the South in making fine yields of cotton, corn, 


oats and other crops.” 


Other leading farmers are using Nitrate in 1927. Read 


what some of them say: 


“I used 500 Ibs. of NITRATE OF 
SODA to the acre in producing the 
13,265 pounds of seed cotton on three 
acres which won First Prize of $500.00 
in the Mississippi Three Acre Better 
Production Contest for 1926. 

“I am entering both the Cotton and 
Corn contests in oe for 1927, and 
plan using NITRATE SODA quite 
liberally as a fertilizer for both crops. 

“T find that NITRATE OF SODA ad- 
vances the maturity of the crop from ten 
to fourteen days. This means much to 
the Cotton grower, as it enables him to 
gather a much larger proportion of his 
crop than would otherwise be possible 
before the rainy season. This is of value 
in two ways, Ist, it permits the saving of 
a larger portion of the crop, and 2nd, it 
permits saving quite a larger quantity 
of ‘white’ cotton, which is much more 
valuable than. that which is weather 
damaged. Increased value through grade 
saved will more than pay the cost of 
NITRATE OF SODA used each year, 
without giving any consideration what- 
ever to the increased yields obtained. We 
plan using 150 tons in 1927." 

R. L. MatTHEws, 
Belzoni, Miss. 


LY 

“Will use 200 pounds NITRATE OF 
SODA per acre for top-dressing in 1927. 
There is no other top-dresser that will 
compare with NITRATE OF SODA for 
cotton, corn and other crops.” 

H. W. Cox, 
lien, Ga. 


Mi 
Georgia Cotton Champion 1926 
Y 


“T would not consider planting without 
NITRATE OF SODA. I think it the 
best source of nitrogen for cotton, corn, 
potatoes or any other crop.’ 

C. T. CONNELLA, Alexandria, La. 
Prize Winner Five Acre Cotton Contest. 


“Side-Dressing Cotton and Corn,” “How to Make Cotton Pay in 1927,” 

“Low Cost Cotton” and “Corn the Neglected Crop,” four of our new 
pamphlets, should be read by every farmer in the Southland. To get 
them, cut out the bracketed coupon, write your name and address in the 
white margin and mail to our nearest office. 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
Educational Bureau 


57 William Street, New York 


Raleigh, N. e. Orlando, Fla. 


Columbia, S.C 
Atlante, Ga. 


Montgomery, Ala. Dallas, Tex. 
ackson, Miss. Little 


“T use NITRATE OF SODA as a m3 
dresser on cotton and corn and small gr 
on my entire farm. I consider 200 1 oo 
per acre of NITRATE OF SODA asa 
side-dressing on cotton and corn a prof- 
itable investment. 

“I produced 230 bales of cotton on 
200 acres in 1926. 

“The five acres of cotton on which I 
won fourth prize in the 1926 state-wide 
cotton contest, in 1926 produced a yield 
of 4,534 pounds of lint cotton on five 
acres of 5g inch staple. My net profit on 
the five acres 7 the sale of seed and 
lint was $328.98 

“I applied two side-dressings of NI- 
TRATE OF SODA to this cotton. The 
first application of soda immediately 
after . ff St and a second applica 


on 
apy Iam an NITRATE OF SODA as 
a top-dressing in 1927.” 


JASPER a 
cColl, S. C. 
&Y 


“T used NITRATE OF SODA on ten 
acres of my cotton land in 1925 and in 
1926 on 20 acres including the 5 acres on 
which I grew 3,626 lbs. of lint cotton, 
thereby winning second place in the West 
Tennessee Five-Acre Five-Bale contest. 
f am on hn oF my order this week for NI- 

F SODA to be used under my 
nae cotton crop consisting of from 80 te 
100 acres, depending upon weather con- 
ditions from now on. 

“T am well sold on NITRATE OF 
SODA since it has always paid me well. 

“I have —— the cotton contest 
again this ed to use at least 
300 Ibs. ITRATE SODA on each 
of the five acres of the contest area.’ 


April, 1927 E. M. SHELTON, 
Dyersburg, Tenn, 
Winner 2nd Prize, State Contest. 


38115 


New Orleans, La. Nashville, Tenn. 
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| HOUSEWIFE'S CALENDAR | 


ONDAY, May 23-—H yow have 
electricity by alf means Have a 

socket onthe screened. porch so that iron- 
ing cam be done there these warm days. 

Tuesday, May 24. 
—One womarr enam- 
eled. some long nar- 
row bread pans, 
punched holes in the 
bettoms and used 
them for flower 
boxes along her 
porch railing. 

Wednesday, May 
25.—A_ waste basket 
im every room im the 
house, including the kitchen, saves much 
picking up of papers, threads, and other 
small trash. Attractive ones can be made 
of inexpensive baskets, or of boxes of 
suitable size covered with wall paper. 

Thursday, May 26—A sprig of mint 
or a bright berry will make of plain lem- 
onade a delicious treat for the youngsters. 

Friday, May 27—A good weighted 
brush for polishing waxed or oiled floors 
can be made from a worn-out carpet 
sweeper. Remove the brush: and place a 
brick inside instead, fastening it by wires 
to keep it from slipping, Then cover the 
sweeper all over with a piece of heavy 
carpet. The swing of the handle will 
give the brush an easy motion. 

Saturday, May 28—Putting a new 
elastic in knickers is reduced to an easy 
tasle if one end of the new length is sewed 
to the cut end! of the: old. Then as the 
worn elastic is pulled out, the new is 
drawn into its place. 

Sunday, May 29.—Cobwebs form in the 
unused human attic. 











MRS, W. N. HUTT 





MRS. W.N.H UTT, EDITOR 


spelled backward to prevent the match 
being dead. It might be wise to pre- 
pare beforehand a list of words cor- 
rectly spelled backward. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES FOR 
INDUSTRIOUS FOLKS 


Buckbush Baskets 


HEN I asked Mrs. Hunt for some 

facts about her basket work, telling 
her that I meant to “write it up” for one 
of the magazines, she said, “Well, little 
did I think alf these years that I have 
been following a natural bent in making 
baskets, that I would ever be called on 
to help write a story of my work.” 


Mrs. Eli Hunt of Harrison, Arkansas, 
was born within one-half mile of her 
present home, She comes by. her de- 
cided flair for basket weaving quite nat- 
urally, since her grandfather was a 
Cherokee. She likes to think that she 
inherited from a far-away Indian ances- 
tress her love for weaving baskets, for 
beads and bright colors. 

As far back as she cam remember, Mrs. 
Hunt says she always wanted to make a 
basket. Her first one, achieved when she 
was a mere child, was, she concedes, a 
very lopsided specimen, but she was 
mightily pleased with it. She makes big 
baskets and little baskets, tall ones and 
low ones, according to the order she re- 
ceives. A picture, by the way, is about 
all Mrs. Hunt needs. And be it a hassi- 
net or a nut cup, you will find it perfect 
in every detail. 

Scorning the commercial materials, she 
gathers her own—buckbush runners: that 
grow wild im her own North Arkansas 
woods, and honeysuckle vines, since the 
home demonstration agent taught her 
that these, too, can be used. 
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A well-made basket, Mrs. Hunt says, 
will last a lifetime, and she claims that 
there are none better or more durable 
than those she makes of the common 
buckbush runners. She recentfy made a 
most attractive and most durable school 
lunch basket, following a design worked 
out by a neighboring county home dem- 
onstration agent. Cunning loops of the 
buckbush hold the knife, fork, and spoon 
in the curved top of the basket, while a 
cleverly woven nest holds the bean pot 
or the custard cup steady im its corner. 
This basket is one of the 321 different 
designs that Mrs. Hunt makes. 

During the past five years the county 
home demonstration agent has assisted 
Mrs. Hunt in standardizing a few designs 
for whiclr she finds ready sale. This season 
she has sent baskets into 14 states. She 
makes fronr $300' to $500 during a season. 

Mrs. Hunt would encourage every 
farm woman who has a talent for a cer- 
tain work to use it. She says, “I know 
just exactly how hard it is to make a 
living on a small hill farm. I’ve done all 
sorts of farm work and I’ve learned that 
the work in which I excel is not drudg- 
ery but a pleasure. When I get my 
vines ready and begin to weave, I am as 
happy as can be, and sometimes I say I 
would rather make a basket than to eat.” 

Having for so many years made bas- 
kets for the pleasure she got aut of them, 
it came easy fer Mrs. Hunt to make a 
business of basket making when her hus- 
band’s health failed, leaving her the 
main support of themselves and’ their two 
children. Nevertheless, work goes on 
the year round im the Hunt family. Dur- 
ing the winter beth werk at the baskets. 
Mr. Hunt helps to prepare the runners 
and Mrs. Hunt does the weaving. In 
the summer they grow truck and market 
it im town 

The buckbush vines are gathered from 





| GAMES TO PLAY 





“BPDLEASE publish a few good games for 
us to play at our community club 

meetings. We do not want anything that 

requires elaborate preparations.” 

Here are some jolly games that young 
and old will enjoy joining :— 

Answer by Signs.—Line up the men 
on one side of the reom and the girls an 
the other. The men ask the girls ques- 
tions and they must answer by signs or 
pantomime. No words must be spoken 
by the girls. Then the girls ask the men 
questions and they must answer in the 
same silent way: Here's where versa- 
tility will count. 

Who Is It?—Players sit in a circle 
and one of the number,. to: begin, is told 
te secretly choose another person in the 
company as the subject of his thoughts. 
When a selection has been made the rest 
of the company begin to question the 
player who made -the choice, concerning 
his: subject. 

Any questions are allowable regarding 
the appearance, disposition, or talents of 
the person in mind, except questions con- 
cerning the name. These questions and 
their answers will create much fun when 
the name of the subject is finally re- 
vealed. To make it more difficult only 
questions which may be answered by Yes 
or No are asked: When one subject has 
been guessed, the player next in line is 
asked to choose, and the guessing con- 
tinges as before. 

Backward Spelling Match. — Divide 
into groups of two sides. Make it rapid 
and funny. Words may be taken from 
a primary speller and all words are 
spelled backwards. For instance “cat” 
is “t-a-c.” It will be necessary for the 
person whe is giving out the words to 
be thoroughly familiar with the words 


PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





2847—The Vogue of Shirring.—The pattern 
euts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42, and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch” ma- 
terial with % yard of %-inch con- 
trasting. 

2889—Straightline Styling. — The pattern 
cuts im sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38; 40, 
42; and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. 

3842—Tremendously Smart.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 3%, 38, 40, 
42, and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
% requires 2% yards of W-inch ma- 
terial with 5 yard of 32-inch con- 
trasting. 

3033—Simplicity and Chic.—The pattern 


cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 


and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 2% yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial with 4 yard of 40-inch contrast- 
ing. 

2901—Novel Waistline.—The pattern cuts 
im sizes 6, 8, 10; 12; and 14 years, 
Size 8 requires 1% yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting. 

2502—Junior Frock.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, and 10 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 2 yards of %-inch material. 


2759—Child’s Combination, — The pattern 
cuts im sizes 2; 4% 6, and! 8 years. 
Size 4 requires 1 yard of 36-inch ma- 
terial. 











late summer to late fall. They are first 
boiled for about five hours. The bark 
is them stripped or rubbed off wittr a 
rough cloth., A sharp knife takes off 
the knotty points. The honeysuckle is 
prepared by three hours’ boiling in water 
to which a little concentrated lye has 
beer added. This process leaves: a slen- 
der milk-white reed. The lye solu- 
tion discolors the buckbush. Dyes are 
successfully used with either honey- 
suckle or buckbush; walnut bark for a 
pretty brown, with copperas adiled’ for 
a fast black, while red oak bark with a 
little: copperas gives a grayed purple that 
works well with the decorative colors of 
almost any room. The commercial dyes 
may be used successfully also. 

Mrs. Hunt is most generous: wher it 
comes to instructing others im the art of 
basket weaving. True, she usually 
charges for her instruction, but then this 
is her means of livelihood. “For two 
successive years she gave demonstrations 
during Farmers’ Week at the University 


of Arkansas and again during the State 


Fair. In this way her work has become 
well known over the state, whereas here- 
tofore tourists from one section of the 
country passing through the beautiful 
Ozark country knew more of her work 
than did her home folks. Likewise these 
demonstrations did much to make pepu- 
lar our native materials: for basket weav- 
ing where-more or less: expensive mate- 
rials had been used: extensively. 

Mrs. Hunt will agree, if you ask her, 
that gathering the material is hard work. 
“But,” she adds, “it has taken me into 
the woods and fields. I have enjoyed 
that. I have learned about a great many 
different plants and shrubs and’ some- 
thing of their habits. Often I have com- 
pany on these walks; we visit, find the 
places where interesting things grow, 
and enjoy the work.” 

MISS CONNIE BONSLAGEL, 
State Home Demonstration Agent. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


OUR HOMES 
Making the Porch Livable 


FTER screening the porch make it 

livable with comfortable seats and 
gay cushions. To keep porch cushions 
clean, make removable cushion covers of 
sunfast, tubfast gingham that comes out 
of the tub as crisp and fresh as it went 
in. 

It’s easier than it looks to make a 
boxed cushion cover for the porch chair, 
or the boxed-eayers for the three-cushion 
mattress of the swing. A chair cushion 
requires about one and one-fourth yards 
of gingham 32 inches wide and one yard 
of contrasting gingham for cording. The 
cushions in the sketch are novelty stripe 
im yellow and violet, piped or corded in 
one-tone violet. The three sections of 
the swing cushion each measure about 
the same as the chair cushion and require 
the same amount of gingham. 


After having procured the necessary 
amount of gingham for the porch set 
shrink and press. it. Now measure the 
top of the cushion and. cut the fabric al- 
lowing an inch margin—half an. inch for 
leeway to permit the cushion to slide in 
and out, and half an inch for seams. 
Measure the height of the cushion and 
the number of inches round the four 
sides, Cut the box strip. a little over one 
inch more than the height in width, thus 
allowing a half inch seam on either side 
and a little leeway to prevent a too tight 
fit. Also allow a few inches over the 
measurement round! the box in the length 
of the strip as some of the material may, 
be taken up in turning corners. Now cu. 
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» buttons. 


" holes with this also. 


» or table padding to give firmness and 
" keep it from humping, then covered with 
| a box shape cushion cover of any good 
| material to go under the gingham slip 

- cover. 


: Hoe” many of last week’s questions 


/ oftes to test your knowledge. 
| publish the answers next week. 


» 1. What is Mary Pickford’s married name? 


> that have no tails? 
> from? 


a 


7 of a white shelled egg and a brown shelled 
ss? 


) tres and palaces, though we may roam,’’? 


» 9. What have the following 


| that appeared in last week’s paper :-— 

© 1. The material is made from the wool of a 
Sheep-like animal of South America called the 

) alpaca. 

| 2% Miss Mildred Horton. 


4 Deer meat. 
© 3. Mrs. John D. Sherman. 


@ %A seam within a seam. 
© © Mme. Vigie le Brun. 


% Cable cord of one-eighth inch thickness 


May 21, 7 


. bias’ Piece for cording. It requires 
~ about six yards of strip for each cushion. 


should be used for cording. The bias 
strips for covering the cord should be one 
and a fourth inches wide. Join the strips 
and sew over the cord with a running 
stitch close to the cord itself. After the 
cord is covered, sew it to the top and 
bottom pieces of the cover. Baste and 
stitch the cushion cover together, leaving 
one short end open. Face the top for 
button holes. Sew an extra two and one 
half inch flap to the open box end for 























Cover button molds with the 
one-tone gingham and bind the button- 


The cushions themselves may be made 
from cotton batting, covered with burlap 





HOW MANY CAN YOU | 
ANSWER? 





i 





could you answer? Here are 10 new 
We shall 


2, What“is called the perfect food? 
3. What game is called barnyard golf? 


4, What is the name of a breed of cats 
Where do they come 


5. Are there more men or women in the 
© United States? 


6. Is there any difference in the food value 


7, What is the next line after “ ‘Mid pleas- 


& Why is gingham so named? 


in common: 
D Miss Lonny I. Landrum, Miss Mary Jessie 
_ Stone, Miss Myrtle Weldon? 

10. What is the number of your automobile 
> license plate (without looking at it)? 


Following are answers to questions 


Mrs. Jane S. Mc- 
mon. 
3. Nothing. 


6& Cod liver oil. 
7.A motion picture actress, 
& All are names of roses. 
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No black kettles> 


to scour! 


How much pleasanter cooking 
is when you know there won’t 
be any black kettles to scour afterward! When you 
cook with the modern Perfection Oil Stove, kettle 
bottoms stay bright and shiny—just like new! 





Perfection flames stay at the height you set them so you need 
never fear they will “creep up” and make the kitchen sooty. 
With Perfections, a// the oil is changed into cooking heat. You 
have real fuel economy. See the newest Perfections at any 
dealer’s. One to 5 burner sizes. Prices from $7.25 to %130. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, 7609 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio : 






No smoke, soot, or 
odor with Perfection 
long chimney burners. 


Oil Stoves & Ovens 


WARNING: Use only genuine Perfection wicks on Perfection 
Stoves. They are stamped with red triangles, Others will cause trouble, 





Ig You Are A 





=e" ERIE Stillson Pipe Wrench — 


This is the house. It is the 











4 7 | PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


le of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 
Patterns ordered at one time, 35 
is; stamps or coin (coin preferred.) 
® Write your name and address plainly on 
order sheet, being sure to state 

4 ber and size of pattern wanted. 


hte new “Summer Fashion Book” con- 
‘Mins hundreds of styles—styles for morn- 
afternoon and evening wear during 
summer months. It contains em- 
foidery designs and picture dressmaking 
sons. Send 15 cents for your copy. 
fess Pattern Department, The Pro- 























WOMAN 


Who would Saran dvemetn sate, 
mess 8 vane spans 


TOM WALKER 














BABYS-SKIN 
is easily hurt, Many mothers protect 
it by bathing with no other soap than 





e Farmer. 


Resinol . 


ideal handy to have around the 

ERIE STILLSON PIPE WRENCH, It is made of the 

ity tool steel, ym egy ore with any other S Wrench. Has 
moveable jaws and a firmly fastened wooden handle. Will bol | 
to 1% inch pipe. It is a particularly useful article to have for clog 
drain pipes, rusted nuts on machinery, etc. A thousand uses on an 
automob 


We are making a special offer on this wrench and you will want 
to take advantage of it. .Mail your order now. 


HERE’S OUR OFFER 


ERIE STILISON WRENCH) “For Quly 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER $2.25 


Send Order and Remittance to 

















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Birmingham, Ala. 
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- CHAMPION 





For Cars, Tractors 
Trucks and 
Stationary Engines 


On two out of three 
farms you will find 
Champions the choice 
for better performance 
in tractors, trucks, 
stationary engines and 
all other engine-driven 
farm equipment. 


This preference for 
Champions on the 
farm duplicates the 
world-wide preference 
for Champions among 
millions of motorists— 
further emphasizing 
thefactthat Champion 
isthe better spark plug. 


Car manufacturers recom- 
mend, and hundreds of 
thousands of poe are 
changing spark plugs every 
10,000 miles to insure better 
and more eco car 

ration. This is true, even 

Cham , in spite of 
their reputation 
for remarkable long life. 


Exclusively for 
clusively 


cars, 

and tractors— 

packed in the 
Red Box 


— 











OFFICIAL DOPE 


LL Lone Scouts registered at the old 

rate will remain Lone Scouts in good 
standing for the full period of. twelve 
months, at the expiration of which they 
will be required to reregister at the reg- 
ular fifty cents rate. They will receive 
the Lone Scout publication just the same 
as though they paid the fifty cents for 
the balance of their year. No subscrip- 
tion price is being charged to any mem- 
ber of the Lone Scouts. However, if 
troop scouts and boys outside of scouting 
want to subscribe to the paper, it will 
cost them fifty cents per year. 


O. H. BENSON, 
Director, Lone Scout Division. 


(Had you heard about that other 
change that has been made in adopting 
the new system? The old Lone Scout 
handbook has been discontinued and the 
handbook for the present will be the lit- 
tle six-page folder called “The Lone 
Scout Program.” This new folder will 
be used until headquarters has been suc- 
cessful in working up a new handbook. 
Our old membership badges will still be 
retained.—Tribe Chief.) 


| AROUND OUR COUNCIL FIRE | 


"ae is a rush order for some member- 
ship blanks as we have some new boys 
waiting. We're planning a trip to the woods 
soon, The sachem and I have a little Ford 
‘skeeter’ each and we go in that. We are 
sending you some pictures soon of our whole 
tribe.”—Dick Dunbar, LS4, Chief, Panther 
Tribe, LSA, Arcadia, Fla. (3) 

“I think I can get up a tribe. If I can, I 
want to name it the Timber Wolf Tribe and 
my name will be Black Bear.”—Lone Scout 
Lem Banks, Route 1, Tallapoosa, Ga. 
“Please send full particulars about organ- 
izing a Lone Scout tribe. I am 13 years old. 
All of us fellows down here in Georgia want 
to join and have a big time. We want to 
know where the scout rally is to be so we 
can go.”—John Richard Lee, Camilla, Ga. 
“I have passed my First Degree and have 
started on the second Degree. Grady Shef- 
field and I are planning to be at the rally 
in August.”—Robert Edwards (2), Sachem of 
the Hustling Mail Tribe, Box 168, Pine Hill, 
Ala. 














“I guess you think I am a very poor scout 
not getting any new members, but honest 
Injun, I have tried. Say, send me a lot of 
those new blanks and I am going to put 
Lone Scouting on the map in my town. I 
have finished my First Degree.”—Lamar Rum- 
bley (3), Peterman, Ala. 

Albert L. Phelps, Rt. 1, Supply, N. C., and 
Robert Edwards, of Pine Hull, Ala., would 
like to hear from brother scouts. 


| NEW SAGAMORE COUNCIL | 


HE election of the Sagamore Coun- 
cil has just been completed, the fol- 
lowing Lone Scouts being elected to 
serve for one year, their terms ending 
March 1, 1928 :— 
Tennessee.— Raymond Hullins, Morrison; 


James W. Mitchell, Rt. 1, H.P. Sta., Chatta- 
nooga. 


Alabama.—George L. Davis, Ragland; A. V. 
Richardson, Ashland; Edgar Martin, Rt. F, 
Box 217, Andalusia. 


Arkansas.—A. C. Hirsch, Ravenden; Coy 
T. Walthall, Magnolia; Robert T. Smith, 
Malvern. 


Mississippi.—E. C. Spain, Pontotoc. 

Louisiana.—Sam Liberto, Box 1459, Ashton, 
Shreveport. 

Coéperate with each of these Saga- 
more Council members and put Region 
V forward. 

HOWARD L. HAY, Council Chief. 


WILLIE WILLIS 
By R. QUILLEN—Qoprighs 1921 by 




















“Girls is kinda like boys, exceptin’ 
their noses don’t ever need wipin’ much.” 

“I’m glad my Papa is kinda poor, sv 
it's fashionable for me to go barefoot.” 








tion. (Membershi 
any white boy nine years ol 
home, does not compel 


or older. 


military service at any time.) 
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fill in the following blank: 

Wale 08 Or@aminer ...<csecncscicccscqicccccctc 
a OE Dai is vs cacanc he coos ves sb cbiue 4 cata 
Address ; 
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LONE SCOUT APPLICATION BLANK 


HAVE with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the 
following Oath of the Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America, 
which I have read and understand ;— 


“On my honor | will do my best—(1)To do my duty to God 
and my country, and to obey the Scout Laws; (2) To help 
other people at all times; (3) To keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake, and morally straight.” 


Enclosed find fifty cents membership fee for one year’s membership 
as a Lone Scout, Boy Scouts of America, one year’s membership in The 
Progressive Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America. 
membership fee entitles me td the new engraved membership certificate; 
to one year’s subscription to THE LONE SCOUT, the National Official 
Lone Scout publication; and to all privileges of the Lone Scout organiza- 
in the Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America, is open to 
Membership does not call a boy away from 
him to buy any scouting goods unless he wishes, does not 
make him an agent for any magazine, and does not in any way make him liable to 


Baa WE inc s onus ivececaceseitaridecidecdscece 


If this application is sent in by a scout who is organizing a local tribe, he should 


Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER TRIBE OF LONE SCOUTS 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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The Progressive Former 


[TOBACCO 7 
POISONING ‘ 


Now Made Simple, Fast, Eco- 
nomical and More Effective 













































HAND POISONING F 
First and d applicati for Bud- [oo 
Worms are made when plants are ; 
small, by using “Walker's Spraying A 
and Mopping Machine” with hoods at- ; 
tached as shown in the picture above. _ 


Further applications for Horned or a 
Leaf-Worms are made with hoods de- 4 
tached and in their places special spray . a 
nozz! are . ese are sup- _ 
plied with each machine at no extra 
cost. a 























Positively Does Not Injure : d 


Leaves or Plants 
A prominent South Carolina Tobacco 
Planter has used a “Walker Spraying and Bk 
Mopping Machine” for five years and says im ¢ 
it is the finest thing ever used for poison- “ 
ing work. 

This machine treats two rows at the time i gi 
for Bud-Worms, easily covering twelve , 
acres a day. For Horned or Leaf Worms, 8 
the sides of the plants on two rows at 3 S| 
the time are treated, making it possible 
to cover six acres a day. 

Almost any kind of poison, except those 
which are real heavy, can be handled by 
this machine. Our descriptive folder gives 
complete instructions for use, and also in- 
cludes an effective formula of light con- 
sistency. 

Poisoning time is here and you must 
work fast to save your crop. A Walker 
machine will pay for itself over and over 
the first season. Moderately priced. 


For Further Information 4 
Write or Wire a 


W. P. & J. H. Walker, Jr., Inc. 
GRIFFIN, GA, : 
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—your Ford is suffering from vibration. 
A Pioneer Engine Support around the 
flywheel housing will hold engine in a 
Led gtip that practically eliminates 
vibration, removes chatter from trans- 
mission bands and rattles from floor 
boards. Crankcase arms cannot break; 
those already broken are repaired per- 
manently. il leakage reduced. Nuts, 
bolts and rivets stay tight. 

Use as a brace for three or four 
speed auxiliary transmissions. 

THE BREWER-TITCHENER 

CORPORATION 


102 Port Watson St., Cortland, N. Y. 


Costs 
only 
$3.00 



































Patented 
30, 1919 
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Engine Support 
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Advertised Products Pay 
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© In the Southern States, however, supplies 
» were 84 per cent more than a year ago. 
" Stocks of oats on farms in the United 


» not as large as anticipated. 


ous 


| —Dry and warm weather has hastened 
) the early maturity of truck crops in 
© Florida, southern Georgia and Alabama. 
» Shipments of early potatoes, string beans, 
» tomatoes, and other early vegetables from 


=] 
7 













/cept cotton at New York and peanuts at 
PMorgia shipping points :— 









caused a rapid decline in visible supply. 


' going changes. 
| speculative buying which caused the rise 
F of about 10 per cent in corn prices. 


} corresponding period a year ago, as is 


» Potatoes 


dvsnbenssesbuees 5,269 2,402 

; Strawberries ............ 5,513 1,991 

Supe gde'eccakbas 6,155 1,531 

NOS Sickie dices cdr 10,255 9,260 

S String beans .......... 2,346 1,116 

maucumbers ............. 1,260 372 
Asparagus (Georgia 

= and South Carolina). 492 321 

emreen peas ............. 1,229 723 


H States and flood conditions in Western 
) States will undoubtedly reduce the total 


fay 21, 1927 





SSE Sw Saas St , os 
| THE MARKETS SITUATION — 
ORN Prices Rise.— The principal 


factors leading to the sharp rise in 
corn prices in the last ten days were :— 
1. The extremely small primary re- 
ceipts which started 
around the middle of 
March. Bad weather, 
the rush of farm 
work, and reduced 
farm reserves of 
corn were responsi- 
ble for the light 
movement. 
2. In spite of a 
moderate de mand, 
the small receipts 








GILBERT GUSLER 


3. Unofficial estimates showing farm 
reserves of corn on May 1 of 710 mil- 
lion bushels compared with 996 million 
bushels a year previous. In the twelve 
Corn Belt states which supply most of 
the corn entering commerce, farm hold- 
ings were 45 per cent less than last year. 


States on May 1 were estimated at 41 
per cent less than last year. 


4. Deliveries on May contracts were 


5. Continuation of unfavorable weather 
delayed plowing and planting operations 
and retarded progress of some of the 
early planted corn. 

6. A marked increase in speculative 
_ support followed as a result of the fore- 
It was primarily this 


Truck Shipments Above Last Year. 


Southern States thus far this season 
have been substantially larger than in the 


shown in the following table :-— 


Total cars to 
May 1, 1927 May 1,19% 


Prices have held relatively strong, as 
the long continued drouth in Eastern 


‘Output of many truck crops. 


| Trend of the Markets.— The fol- 
WoWing are average prices at Chicago ex- 


. May 10, Week Year 
1927 ago ago 
a ion, spot middling, M. ..€ .1575 $ .1575 $ .1910 
; | No. 1 Spanish, mb. ll 11 , ‘ 
oes, Northern round 
$s (aves cdSee 2.60 3.00 3.65 


10.10 13.30 


' GILBERT GUSLER. 


DESTROY THE “DROPS” | 


Ip) SEASED, wormy and other inter 

ior fruit often drops from the trees 
My in the season like that shown in 
me picture. Much can be done to re- 
; duce the number of 
worms and diseas- 
ed fruit in follow- 
ing years by pick- 
ing. these up as 
fast as they fall 
and either using or 
destroying them. 
* — This is a highly im- 
5 Courtesy. H.C. = portant point in 
ing down fruit insects and diseases. 











The outstanding characteristic of the 
Essex Super-Six is complete absence of 
labor in all performance. 


Whether spurting at top speed or doing 
a comfortable 50 miles an hour all day 
long, you can realize its super ability 
only by the way you distance others. 


This smoothness means economy — 
economy of effort, economy of power, 
economy in the long life of all 
moving parts. 


And in making long tours or using 
your Essex all day in city traffic, you 
will find the greater economy of physi- 
cal freshness that comes from easy 
driving, riding, steering and control, 
and its freedom from vibration 


at all speeds. 


ESSEX Super-Six 


The New Sedan DeLuxe *895 


This is the finest, roomiest and most beautiful Essex ever built. Natur- 
ally it has every refinement and detail of comfort that you could desire. 


2-passe’ 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COM 


oupe $735 


Other Essex Models 


r Speedabout $700 
Coach $735 


All prices f. 0. 6. Detroit, plus war excise tax 


4-passenger Speedster $785 
Sedan $795 


Detroit, Michigan 






sed Power 


in a smooth stream 
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Big Money in Sawing / 


OTHERS AVERAGE 619 to $33 
DAILY~WHY NOT YOU? 


If there's standing timber near 
you, you can start making mon- Send for 
Free 


ey right away with the Corley 
Saw 1 Outfit. Run by any 
tractor. Cuts over 5,000 feet lum- 
ber daily, yet costs only a few 
hundred dollars. Read the book 
of Corley Profits. It’s free! No 
obligation. Write today ! 





Read the Classified Ads in this Issue 
































's look after the job regularly. 








They tell you about new comforts for the home, where to AL one poate, shies 
seeds, and plants. They’re interesting and educational. t lorset, The  Brogressi ive 
Farmer guarantees satisfaction for you when you ome trae 
ft 
HORSE ENGINE 
POWER POWER 





ROYAL HAY PRESSES 











. Ly 4 Ba oy gear | have large Lay mm | = if it ie not durable, the capacity is weetiiere. It may 
the draft is hea y small it is a failure. It ation 
BURABILITY,. Lent DRAFT and CAPACI to make an efficient Hay Press, These three i 
® all combined in ROYAL PRESSES. 


Let us tell you more!about them—write for catalog and prices, 


| chatanoogs Implement & Mis. Co, Dept. 10 Chattanooga, Tena. 
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1. Turnable 


gocagg’ gps oma 


still easier turning separa 


tests to develo 
these tests are embodied 


The results o 


this new series, which start and turn easier. 
4 Bowl: All new De Lavals 
have the wonderful “floating bowl,” now used 
Separators with such splendid 

results. It is self-balancing, runs smoothly 
without vibration, with the least power and 
wear, skims cleaner and delivers a richer, 


Floating 
in De Laval 


smoother cream. 


See and try 
the new iD 








Me Oil Window 


“The best 


handli 
annuus, “4 


Supply Can: The sup- 

fe on may be turned so that tinware and 
may be put in place or removed without 
posed the a ire, can from its position on the 
very user will like this feature. 

2. For three years 
the De Laval experimental and engineering 
departments have been conducting extensive 
tors. 








in 
ie 1s Detaval 
eparators 
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in 
You can’t afford to use an: pay other sep- 
arator. A new De Laval soon pay 
for itself. Sold on easy terms. Trade 
allowances made on old separators. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
NEW YORE CHICAGO 

165 Broadway 600 Jackson Bivd. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 61 Beale Street 


e Laval 
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Friend ys 


ig in size—largest in 
lather and na ag thin. 
aren old ya 


ee ath em never 
known an equal. At 
your Dealers’ or send 


ONE HORSE WAGONS $43 COMPLETE 
Seasoned Stock, Wrought Iron Braced 





Built by experienced workmen to give long, 
satisfactory service. Your complete satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write for our complete cat- 
alog. It will show you how to save many dol- 
lars on wagons, buggies, and sewing machines. 

B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS Co. 
10 Main Street Barnesville, Ga. 








10c for big cake. 
BEAVER - REMMERS - 











GRAHAM CO, 
Dept. PW-52 Dayten, O. 


NDPAS WONDER 
PINE TAR SOAP 












‘e will send a mail seaneon 30 day wii 
| A— Maco, conte Sati CO. NR- Nala BALTIMORE. MD. 

















It’s easy to neglec seemingly 
trivial ailments. Constipation, 
for example, is often looked 
upon with entirely too little 
regard. 

If you would avoid illness, 
at the first sign of constipation 
take Feen-a-mint, the Chewing 
Gum Laxative. It’s the pleas- 
ant, mint-flavored tablet you 
chew like gum. 

Solubility and diffusion are 








A 





ust a wora 


on Good Health 


Feen-a:mint_. 
“The Chewing LAXATIVE 


prime requisites in the taking 
of a laxative. With Feen-a-mint 
the medicinal agent* is thor- 
oughly mixed with the saliva— 

“The chewing does it”—no 
surer method of securing laxa- 
tion has ever been devised. 

Your druggist believes in 
Feen-a-mint and sells it. 

*Phenolphthalein has the 
thoroughness of castor oil 
but—it’s tasteless! 














=| | NEW DISTRICT AGENT 


. G. ARNOLD, county agent in 
Coffee County, Alabama, has been 
promoted, and is the new district agent, 
succeeding W. O. Winston who resigned 
to enter business. 
Mr. Arnold was 
reared on a farm 
in Marion County, 
graduated in agri- 
culture at Auburn 
in 1911, did post- 
graduate work the 
following year, 
taught agriculture in 
a Tennessee high 
school two years, 
was county agent in Fayette County 2% 
years, went to Panola County, Mississip- 
pi, where he was county agent four years, 
then went to Sumter County, Alabama, 
and served three years. After that he 
went to Coffee County where he has 
completed three years of service. 
Wherever Mr. Arnold has gone he has 
been an outstanding success. Therefore, 
he has won a promotion and is now in 
a position where ‘he can extend his ser- 


vice over one-third of Alabama. 
P. O. DAVIS. 





R. G. ARNOLD 





TEST ENDS WELL . 
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| FLORIDA EGG-LAYING CON- | 





HE first six months of the Florida 

National Egg-laying Contest at Chip- 
ley closed April 30. At that time the 
Florida contest stood near the middle of 
about 30 similar contests being conducted 
in the United States. 

The report for April, issued by E. F. 
Stanton, supervisor, shows that produc- 
tien of all hens during the first six 
months has been 53 per cent. The aver- 
age production of the light breeds for 
the six months has been 97 eggs per 
hen, or 53.6 per cent; the production per 
hen of the heavy breeds has been 92.7 
eggs, or 51.6 per cent. 

The production during April for the 
light breeds was 23.8 eggs, or 79 per 
cent; for the heavy breeds, 20.4 eggs, or 
68 per cent; the average being 22.8 eggs, 
or 76 per cent. 

At the end of April one hen had laid 
92 eggs without missing a day, and an- 
other had laid 80 eggs on consecutive 
days. Both were still laying, with no 
sign of a let-up. During April there 
were 10 birds with perfect records of 30 
eggs in 30 days. The 10 birds in the 
high pen for April laid 268 eggs during 
the 30 days. 

The contest hens are fed a ration con- 
sisting of semi-solid buttermilk, mash, 
grain, and sprouted oats. . Records show 
that light hens have produced eggs at a 
cost of 13 cents per dozen during April, 
each hen producing eggs to the value of 
$1.58 and returning a profit of 80 cents 
for the month. Eggs produced by the 
heavy hens cost 18 cents a dozen, and 
each heavy hen returned a profit of 36 
cents during the month. 

The contest is under the supervision 
of the Agricultural Extension Division 
of the University of Florida. Fifty 
pens are entered from 11 states. 


J. FRANCIS COOPER. 





| NATIONAL GUERNSEY SALE 
| AVERAGE $1,109 
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Lama 
guse .’ 


I should be killed! 


Bee Brand Powder or 
Liquid kills Flies, Fleas, 
Mosquitoes, Roaches, 
Ants, Water Bugs, Bed 
Bugs, Moths, Crickets, 
Poultry Lice and many 
other insects. 
Powder Liquid 
10cand 50c and 75c 
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ar — free booklet on 
killing house and garden 


Senate & Co. 
itimore, Md. 
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Easy to Kill and 
Rid Place of Flies } 


Stingee | Home Deanery ay n scription Works Like Magic © 
—Not a Poison But Fatal to Insect 
Pests—Harmless to Stock. 

Flies are dangerous. They 

the farmers thousands of dollars in losses of livestock 
and lowered milk production, Lead ecientista 
made this menace the object of study. 





Now, the Rid-O-Pest Company has announced the pete 
fection of a simple prescription, cheaply and easily 
prepared at home, with which you can rid your houss, 
barn and livestock of insect pests almost instantly— 
with no trouble at all. It is fatal to flies of all kinds 
and other pests, 
moths, 

This new discovery is not a poison though it kille in 
sect pests like magic. Farm animals and human be 
ings are not affected by it. 
powerful as a repellent that flies will not come near 

been used, I 


ticularly valuable for cows and horses. 

We are so confident that this discovery will qui 
rid your place of insect pests that we offer to 

any reader of this paper a full size $2.00 prescription 
for only $1.00. With this as a base you can mix 


sell half of it to a friend and thereby get yours free. 


to Rid-O-Pest Company, 311 Interstate Bidg., Kansa® 
City, Missouri, and the regular $2.00 prescription will 
be mailed at once for which you need only pay the 
postman $1.00 and postage. Mix and use according & 


do not find the insect pests have vanished 
tion costs you nothing. This offer is fully ruarantelll 
and is made to acquaint you with the best and cheap 
Ming flies. Write today. 








HE National Guernsey sale held at 
Trenton, N. J., on May 12 brought 
a total of $84,284 or an average of $1,109 
per head, 76 animals passing through the 
ring. Langwater Peter Pan topped the 
sale at $8.000. The highest priced female 
was Gerar Fanny 2nd consigned by Louis 
Merryman, Sparks, Md. Fanny brought 
$7,600. 
Breeders from all over the country were 


present. The Southern States were welly 


represented, especially Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia and Oklahoma. 
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Cai $1 Box of Fish Balt Free to i: curt 7 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., E-2 mer Lous. #0. 











OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER 


CAUSE BUYERS SHOULD PERSON-" 
ALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BEFORE) 
PURCHASING 











The Progtessive Farmer ~ 








diseases, and cost 


such as chiggers, mosquitoes and | 





This prescription is ss @ 


stock or buildings where it has t is pare 


home enough to be free from these pests—or you caa 
: = 


You need send no money—just your name and addres” 


the simple directions, and if after thirty —— you 
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He wasn't such a handsome dog, but he 
seemed friendly and we stopped to pet him 
and to examine his collar. 

“I’m Bobby Jones’ Dog,” the brass plate 
read, ““‘Whose Dog are You?” 


ECONOMY 
Scotchman—“How much are your eggs?” 


Grocer—“Two cents for the good ones, and 
one cent for the cracked ones.” 


Scotchman—“Well, crack me a dozen.” 


NEW POINT OF VIEW 
She entered a downtown barber shop push- 
ing ahead of ther a squirming and tearful 
small boy. 
“Is he afraid?” asked the barber. 
“No, he isn’t afraid,” snapped the mother, 
“but he doesn’t want his hair cut. Says it’s 
too feminine.” 


SARCASM 


Steno—“I had an awful fright at the theatre 
last night.” 
Boy Friend—‘“I know it, I saw him with 
you.” 
TURN ABOUT 
One morning Brown looked over his garden 
wall and said to his neighbor: 
“Look there, what are you burying in that 
hole?” 
“Oh,” he said, “I’m just replanting some of 
my seeds, that’s all.” 
“Seeds!” shouted Brown angrily. “It looks 
more like one of my hens.” 
“It is! The seeds are inside.”~Pearson’s 
Weekly. 
RIDDLES 
What iis the difference between a thought- 
less girl and a mirror? The girl speaks with- 
out refiectfon and the mirror refiects without 
speaking. 
Why are balloons like tramps? Because 
they have no visible means of support. 
What is the longest word in the English 
language? Smiles; because there is a mile 
between the first and last letter. 
Which key in music is most heard in a 
coal mine? A minor (a miner). 
What is the word of eight letters, five of 
which are the same? Assesses. 
Which animal is most like a giraffe. An- 
other giraffe. 


WHY THE DUEL WASN’T FOUGHT 

Dr. Archibald Henderson tells the follow- 
ing story of Burton Craige, omce a dis- 
tinguished North Carolina lawyer: 

“Craige was challenged to a duel. He was 
six feet six inches tall and his adversary five 
feet ten inches tall. Being the challenged 
party, Craige had the choice of time, place, 
and weapons. Accordingly he chose broad- 
swords as the weapons and a spot in a 
stream that was six feet deep at that point. 
As this put his adversary two inches below 
the surface of the water, the duel was never 
fought!” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. P. ALLEY —Qopecteht, 1921, by 








de lak o° dressed-up folks moanin’ bout 
hahd times! !1! 





1 HEAH TELL Bout A 







Performance 


Greater | Roominess 


Prove CH 


50 and more miles an hour. 
5 to 2S miles in 8 seconds. 
25 miles to the gallon. 
Full-sized withample seating 
capacity for all passengers. 
Mohair plush upholstery. 
Chrysler smartness and 








Long Life 


RYSLER ‘50° 


truly extraordinary results Walter P. - 


: aig ; ; 
something final and conclusive with which to 
measure “50” against and above any- 
— around its class—either in six or four 
cy 


From its very introduction Chrysler “50” has won 
overwhelming public acceptance for what it was 
igned and built to be—the giant of its class 
andardized Quality, outstandi 
ance, full family size, complete mec ee 
every essential that makes for indisputable value. 


Coupe, (Genuine-leather upholstery) $750; Coach, $780; 
Roadster, (with rumble seat) $795; Sedan, $830; 
f. ©. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal 
excise tax. : 


5 7 7 
dealers are in a position to extend the convenience 
=: payments. Ask about Chrysler's attractive plan. 
v v 7 


All Chrysler cars ave gestecad cantens theft under the 
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FIVE -HUNERD -DoOLLAH 
HEN --- LAw Me!!! — 
WEN SHE LAY A A1GG 
SHE CACKLE IN BIG 

FiIGGUHS!?!? 














ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
I ’clare to goodniss! I ain’ nevuh seed 


WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 





and Sons to Stop Renting 





month or more clear profit. 


ice. Rawleigh Methods get 





DEPT. PF 





And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business, Make from $100 to $400 a 


Be your own 


boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—-Products, Ontfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month, No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
the most busi- 
ness everywhere. For particulars write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 

















You choose blooded stock by name. 
That is the safe way to get quality. 


RAN 


VALVES: FITTINGS 


PLUMBING FIXTURES: WATER 
SYSTEMS AND SOFTENERS 


Backed by a 72-year name and 
by a responsible dealer near you 
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pe retigepmerccren gam Sees: 









° Certified. 


im rte nam, o $7. Yam, 
oe 





Farmers Exchange] i | 


CASH WITH ORDER VW, 





SEEDS 


wAanne— ine = | authorities advise us 
is difficult to teil 
} pe Tack’ 
there may be substitution of Black Bbony for 
Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our adver- 
tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We 
believe all — offering Otootan Soybeans in 






























































ETE =? 
The Progressive Farmer 
Peas for Sale.—Brown_Whippoorwills, Cley:, New 
Eras or Mixed = for for 82; Brabhams $4 per bushel. 
me order quick. J. Collier, Boaz, Ala. 
as. —Best aeew. ee $2.25 bushel; 
$2" “Tron and Brabham mixed $1.90; Clays $1.7 70: 
Mixed Peas $1.60. J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 











Buchanan’s Dwarf Essex Rape.—<Greatest forage 
crop for young stock. 10 pounds $1.75, postpaid. 


Buchanan's, M , Tenn. 





























This is the GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- our umns honest and responsible, but we 
rar alc, ant Pantie. Goh Kh wil wey aniny eSemmeen te een other edithane of The cre not Mable for losses due to substitution of SAGRAIN 
ive Farmer —— The following te —_ rates py! word for advertising in this FARMERS Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. Sagrain $2.50; 100 pounds $4. J. M. Thompson, 
GB counts a word. We have no reduced Spring City, Tenn. 
= - ISCE E 
BEANS 
5 Alfalfa out, oon” pure, — ecarified 
sama Beans for sale. Collings & Liver, Gallion, Sweet c pares sh. Bass no 
Soybean —— ad shippers. Write City Hay & omen. 
Grain Co., N 
For Sale.—Otootan Soybeans, $3.75 per bushel. POU AND GS 
Fred Heil, Elberta, Ala. TRY EG 
Certified Laredo Soybeans, $3 bushel. John Hof- 
FARMS RENT | eile ite Sein stanh OM ates Enna Te TER Wie Lasher Fe Raney Fie 
Porto Rican gee plants: ~ Cornfield Bean seed: 2 pounds, delivered, 60c. Geo. , _— te arr’ P 
eT FOR SALE OR more, 4.60.  ¢ guaranteed. Rauerlein, Talladega, Ala. ae eee, lic. Palmetto Poultry Farms, 





___ GEORGIA 
ers Wanted.—Write us 
Georgia. Chamber of © 


PLANTS 


CABBAGE—ONION—POTATO—TOMATO 





for booklet about 
Cairo. Ga. 


























Potato plants: $1.50, Oto; 5.090. $1.25. Pepper 
$2. Tomatoes $1. Barber Plant Co., Baxley Ga. 
’ Potato plants $1.50, 1,000; 5,000 lots $1.35. Pep- 
j per $2; Tomato $1. Georgia Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga, 
Tomato, Ca and Onion plants $1, 1,000. Porto 
Rico Potato plants $2, 1,000. ark Plant Co., Thom- 

oe net promises.” Potato, Onion, 
Cabbage: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. Ask your asieiber 





collect: 1,000, $1.75 5.000, $7.50. 

per pa. : 1,000, $1.75; 5, 
asvi Plant Co.. Thomasville, Ga. 

Premium Tate Flat Dutch Cabbage, March yronses: 
750; ap $1.25. Prompt ip- 
Plant ‘Co., urn, 
and Nancy Fail Potato plants: 
: $1.25, 1, 
ts. RB. Chanclor or, mr, Beviile, Ga. 


1.50, 
plants, 


F 
ili. 
a3, 
BE, 
man 
fal 
ri = 





0.4. —! varieties Tomato, Cabbage and On- 
fons: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1. Sweet Pepper: 100, 85c; 
1,000, $2. E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. 





PLANTS, LARGE OPEN FIELD GROWN 
1eesing varieties. Cabbage: 75c, 1,000; Col- 

lards 75c; Tomato $1; Porto Rico Potato 
$1.75; Bell Pepper $1. $0; Onion $1.25. Good 
* plants Prompt shipment. Quitman Potato 
Quitman, Ga. 


i. 





“Buy your inspected Potato draws and Tomato 
from Prof. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga. Twenty 
experience fits me to grow a better plant. 





varieties Cabbage, Collard and Tomato 
100, ater Dew! 80c; 1,000, $1.25. Porto Rico 
plants, st. ato inspected $2. 1,000; all postpaid. 


a 


Schroer’s Reliable Plants.—For immediate shipment. 
Potato Ann genuine, treated and inspected Porto Rico, 
oy Soe 2. 3 Stem Jersey, Jersey Sweet and Pump- 
‘am: $2 per 1,000. Tomato plants; June Pink, Bon- 
7. Florida Special, Stone and Greater Baltimore; 

,000, $1.50. Pepper plants: Ruby 
mite. Ruby Giant, Chinese Giant, Pimento and 
ong 50, oe 100, T5e; _ 32: 1,000, $3. Black 
ants same 





peppers. Onion, 
ro 7 000. We ship first 
and do not 
Pay little more and get just what you 
_— and what you need. Schroer Plant Farms, Val- 
josta, 


FLOWERS 











Government 





— red skin Porto Rico a? For Sale.—Velvet Beans $1. 25 Bunch Velvets $5. 
ya 












































plants, $1 thousand. Immediate delivery. Thos. 

Boatright Plant Co., Bristol, Ga, et rat Co. tia TE 
Wilson’s certified Bunch Porto Rico Potato plants, arly oe Seed | Veivete, a 
3 per 1 delivered; $2.75 express collect. Cash Shipment. __C._ Murphy, _ Sandersville. Ga. 

with order. J. B. Wilson, Gadsden, Ala. } Mammoth Faw and Biloxi Soybeans, we 50 per 
Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants, $1.50 bushel. W. 8 Dudley, Lake Landing, _ c. 

per thousand f.o.b., cash with order. Strong plants Four thousand bushels choice stock Early Speckle 

and fair count. Douglas Plant Co., Alma, Ga. Velvet Beans, $1.50 bushel. Jack Burch, Chester, Ga. 
Porto Rican Potato plants: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2, Buchanan's Laredo Soybeans.—Have no equal for 

postpaid. Express collect: 1,000, $1.25; 5.000 and hay production. Bushel $3. Catalogue free. Buchan- 

over, $1 van Southeastern Plant Co., Pitts, Ga. an,s’ Memphis, Tenn. 

Porto Rico Potato plants, ed, dipped. 1,000 Early Speckled, recleaned, Seed Velvets; — 
pomoea a8 10,000, $18.50, not prepaid. Can $1.50; two bushels $2.75. Satisfaction or money back. 
Bonnie Plant Co., Union Springs, Ala. J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. he 

Early Speckled Mage order aed —— f.o.b. 

GENUINE PORTO RICO SS 

Potato plants: $2.00 per 1,000; over 5,000 at ae Seed Velvet Reans, Otootan, Mammoth Yel- 

$1.75. First class oisate. full count and er ne Fain mM us for prices. 

geomet shipments absolutely guaranteed. a y ws __ Sandersville, a 

ammo’ Seed Soybeans. re - 

Wo are relighie, have your Wanker look oes, 91.00; Stent $1.65. Prompt shipment. Sat- 

D- isfaction guaranteed. 0, Credle, Swan Quarter, 

AMERICAN PLANT CO. N.C. 

Alma, Ga. Cheaper now than ever before. Probably never 60 

cheap again. Small lots: Owotans $3.25; Laredos 3 

Velvets $1.60; Mammoth Yellows $1.75; Biloxis $2.15; 

Porto Rico a plants, $1.25 per 1,000; 10,000 Mixed Peas $1.65; Clay Peas $1.80. sk for our 

upwards, $1 per 1,000. Prompt shipment. Millions quantity prices and our “Circular of Valuab'’e Infor- 

to offer. Morris & Dunn Plant Co., Pine Grove, Ga. mation About New Varieties of Soybeans.’’ We guar- 

Porto. Rican Potato plants, superior quality; large or-  @mtee satisfaction. Wannamaker-Cleveland Seed Farms, 
ders express not $1.25 thousand. Capacity St Matthews, c. 


half million daily. Quick service. Baxley Brokerage 





BEGGARWEED 








Co., Baxley, Ga. Plant Beggarweed for hay and pasture, in all your 
Genuine Porto Rico Potato | plants, ——_ in- groves, truck lands and watermelon fields as well as in 
spected, $1.75 t five » $1.50. your corn and peanuts when you lay by. Growing 


Satisfactory guaranteed ‘with pm chigueentn,. G. A, 
Carter, Rockingham, 





Beggarweed after your other crops saves buying nitro- 
gt in your fertilizer and adds the humus to the soil 





Improved Porto Rican Potato plants now ready. so 


to make the other fertilizer materials of 
F. Leach 











May delivery, $1.25 per thousand; 5,000 lots, 1. 10. oar value. Write for information. Chas. F. ° 

Guarantee good plants or your money back. I. Monticello, Fia. ¥3 

Hughes, Rockingham, Ga. CANE 

ror y Bnd ‘your. malt b ag SN oe ee aes Honey Drip Cape. Best a's known - 
service; syrup. pounds, enough acre, .50 postpaid, 

ao ay a os sae Catalogue free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 


Brothers Plant ‘vor, Baxley, Ga. 








Sweet Potato Plants.—Porto Rico or, (Sixty Day: 


Recleaned Barly Red re 


a Early Amber, $2; 
Early Orange, $2; all per hel; 3-bushi eck 


el bags; 











certified 1,000, $2.25, postpaid. 5,000 or over, - 9 
$1.75 1,000; 10,000 or over, $1.50 1,000; by express. With order less 2% for _ Lewis Seed Co., Box 426, 
Hills Fruit zor Panama City, Fla Memphis, Tenn. — 

Se Se ea See WE eae ae 
tato plants 000; 5, -25 per 1, Registered, field selected Neal’s Paymaster. Prize 
Government inspected, chemically treated. Now ready. winning field in East Tennessee. $2.50 bushel. Crib 
Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. selected $2. J, W. Davis, Birchwood, Tenn. 








Gentine Porto Rico Potato plants, from best qual- 
per 1, 


stalks bearing two 


Mosby’s Prolific.—Selected from 
Prompt 








ity seed stock, $1.25 000; over 5,000, $1; over nice ears, Earliest long grained white corn. 

10,000, 80c, Strong plants and prompt | shipment shipment. Bushel $2.65. N Kimrey, Mebane, 

guaranteed. Cash Plant Co., Coffee, Ga. North Carolina. 

Improved Porto Ricans, Nancy Halls and ye 

Triumph Potato plants: $1.40 per 1,000; 5,000 COTTON 

more, $1.10 per 1,000 Prompt service ; ‘satisfaction Buchanan’s H&lf and Half — Seed.—Will pro- 
teed. ., Alma, duce more dollars to acre an any cotton grown. 

a Altman Plant Oo BS: 100 pounds $4.50; 500 pounds $20; 1,000 pounds $35. 




































































‘* “PORTO RICAN POTATO PLANTS 
1,000, $1.50; 5,000 or more at 
$1.25, delivered. J. H. Crisp, Fender, Ga. 





~<a gee g Rico Potato — $1.60 per 1,000. 
aranteck North 
Plant “ee, eee 





— $1.50, 1,000; de- 


Porto 
10,000, iO $140 40 per 1,000, collect. ‘W. 0. ‘Wal- 
Branch, Ga. 255 


livered ; 
drip, Flowery" 
Bred =p. Gate state inspected 
vered; 10,000 lots, 
Campbell, Ala. 





Porto Rico plants: $3, 
$1.80, delivered. P. 


Spanish Y 

and rive: i 78, 
Big gage See 

per 1,000, f.0.b, 








Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds. $6.25 hundred up. Oatalog free. Mathis 
Ferms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


DENSMORE TANCRED CHICKS 
S. C. WHITE. LEGHORNS 


Our trapnest records up to 293 cage year- 





ly. Real layers backed by bonafide high 
records, not claims. An investment that 
puts you 


in a Rat business paying 
worth while profits. Our prices within 
reach of all. Chick prices reduced after 
May 1. Catalog free. Densmore Poultry 
_Farms, Inc., R.F.D. 3, Roanoke, Va. - 
8; 


Barred Rocks, 0: Leghorns: 190, 
June oy 50. By mixed $7.50; mixed $6.45 Pre- 
paid. 100% live delivery. Ozark Farms, Westphalia, 
Missouri. 











rain) baby chicks. one day 
apanese Black Tail — 
ee- 


Buff ao Vi 
to two weeks ol Also 
and White Japanese Silkies. Mrs. Joe Austin 








semer, Ala. bie 

Half-Price Chicks.—We have cut our prices almost 
in two. All kinds. Quick ree color 
catalog free. State atchery, Box 719, 
Butler, Mo. 

UNUSUAL LOW MAY-JUNE 
PRICES 
Edwards’ Ideal Chicks now reatest 
value ever offered poultry raisers. Leading 
varieties. Missouri Accredited. Proven 


high eproducers Write for special Ma 
June price list and free catalog. Edwar 





Chick Hatchery, Box J-50, Sprinwhcld, 

Missouri. 

Purebred Chicks, 7%c up. Leading breeds. . Best 
laying strains. ts. Ldve arrival guar- 


Illustrated catalog free. Rex Poultry Co., 


Bom 305, Clinton, Mo. 





Quality Chicks.—Ferris 265-300 strain White 
Legh : $9, 100; ae and Reds, ~~ White Wy- 
aa $13. Lots of 50 le more; 25, 2c more, 100% 


live delivery, prepaid. W. A. Todd, Aulander, N. C. 
Booth Chicks. — 7c up. From Missouri’s largest 
trap-nest breeding institution with official records up 
to 318 eggs yearly. State accredited. 12 varieties. 
Free catalog. Booth Farms, Box 742, Clinton, Mo. 
8 CENTS AND UP 
Account fine hatches and lower egg prices we can 
deliver Empire Quality chicks after May 8th at 
these low prices er 25 50 «6100 
Wh. and Br. Lasheres, Anconas. .$2.75 $5.00 $9.00 
Barred Rocks, Reds and B. 
3.25 6.00 11.50 
2.50 4.50 8.00 


Orpingtons 
Assorted, all breeds 

pactbcbvece’ 3.00 5.50 10.50 
Rg Pan quick shipment 








Assorted, all heavies 
No discount on large 
order from pee ivery. 

EMPIRE. ot ATCHERY 
Hogansville, Ga. 


May prices certified chicks; 100: Leghorns $10; 
Barred Rocks $11; Reds, White Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, Anconas, $12; Brahmas $15; Mixed $8. 
Official 200 egg breeding, Bloodtested. 100% alive, 
postpaid. Catalog free. Dixie Poultry Farms, Box 
12, Brenham, Texas. 


Box P, 
































faithfulness, square dealing and 
the famous Trail’s End strain 
White Leghorns was founded. They originated from 
Lady Trail’s End, the first who laid 307 eggs in 865 
days. Chicks from these large lop comb breeders, 
acknowledged and guaranteed the world’s greatest lay- 
ers. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Giants, and broiler 
chicks also, One million chicks for 1927. Thousands 
of satisfied customers, hundreds of testimonials. Write 


Through honesty, 
truthful advertising, 


for new low price, literature, certificate of guarantee 
and pictures. years experience. Trail’s End Poul- 
try Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


























ANCONAS 

Ancong pullets, 75e each at eight weeks. FE. R. 
Griffith, Buchanan, Ga. 

Ancona chicks: $3.75, 25; $7, 50; $13, 
$1.50, postpaid. Catalog. Hens $1.50; 
Blair Egg Farm, Wiggins, Miss. 

LEGHORNS 


500 12-weeks-old 8. C. White Leghorn pullete for 
oe at $1 each, delivered. W. L. Futral, Goodwater, 

a. 

Buy now for fall layers; 
Leghorn pullets; trapnested. Reasonable prices, 
Poultry Company, Fort Valley, Ga. 








100. Eggs 
cocks $2.50. 














12 weeks old Tancred White 
Peach 




















State certified Early Triumph Sweet Potato plants , ; 
Twenty-four beautiful Howerink Cahnas, twelve va- now ready. Disease resistant, earliest, heaviest pro- Buchanan's, Memphis__Tenn. 
rieties, dollar prepaid. Catalog. - William Jordan, ducer. Express $1.50 per thousand, f.o.b. here; parcel CROTALARIA 
Baldwin Park, Calif. . post. Rnodea, Ba we do nas ¢ ship outside Alabama. For Sale—Crotalaria seed, $1 per pound; 76,000 
: e¢, Bay Minette, seeds per pound. 38 pounds plant an acre, Crotalaria 
POTATOES e.. eet % > = Early Triumph, Yellow Yam, returns — | Ba ae nitrogen he a anne 
Pure otato 5 3 ancy Hal ‘orto Rico, Gold Coin, Southern Queen, as peas an to times a8 mu AS garw > 
@ 1 eadnett. Godlon Ga. SR, 01.00 per thousand Bunch Yam, Dooley Yam, in Yam Sweet Po- B. F. Williamson, Gainesville, Fila. 
“Gexiified Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.25 per 1,000 inc done 500, Rat es O00, FF 5; event. a = ~~ GRASS 
‘ . es “_? tion guaranteed. e0. . Denson ew te, » 
Emerald Farms, Meigs, Ga. ~ 
Nancy Hall Potato plants: $2, 1.000, delivered in = TES gg sal Pore hl N Buchanan’s recleaned Pa Gane oe of — 
- -? " . . 100 pounds 15, atalogue free uch- 
2,000 lots. L. J. Young, Chipley, Pia. Hall, ‘Norton ‘Yams Gofuert Beauties: 31 15 per 1,000; Sars "5 
J anan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, $1 thousand, 5,000 up, $1.50, rompt shipment, full count. My 
May-June. W. J. Carter, Coffee, Ga. ____* experience farming js proof of my ability to handle PEAS 
Onetited Forts "Rice a $2.50; 5,000, $12. Rockinghes, satisfactori ly. Write Alphonso Johnson, ag > Peas, moderate prices, Write F. G. Rood, 
Oaka: : Omaha, Ga. 
~ Inspected Porto Rican Potato plants: 1,000, $1.25; TOMATOES All kinds Field Peas. Prices reduced, Geo, M. 
5,000 or more $1. D. B. Moore, Pitts, Ga. Callen, Selma, Ala. : : 
- Tomato plants, Stone, Redfield, Matchless, post- : 4 
Sere ee Ae Spristol. Ga. plants: paid: lees, $1.25; 500, 70c. John B. Pope, Fitz- For Sale.—Field Peas, | Soybeans and Velvet Beans. 
ue (MR ts J ts 5 a. . : Vv. R. Bush, Albany, 
Inspected Poro tug gate: Bs 50, 1,000. postpaid. Millions Tomato plants ready, Fine market and All varieties Field Peas. Write for seed price list. 
Plants ready now G, Anderson, Ashland, Ala. canning rarietion, $1 thousand. We mats th satis- Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 
Porte Rican Potato ay $1.25 per thousand. weet Potato, $1.75 thousand. Cowpeas for Sale.—Brabham $2 bushel; Iron $1.90; 
_ Guarantee prompt shipment. G. L. Steedley,-Baxley, ld Dominion Plant Co., Waycross, Whippoorwilis and mixed $1.70; all recleaned, Bush 
Georgia. = = Tcmato plants: John Baer, pine inn Sisko Co., Richland, Ga. 
Porto Rican Potato piants, $1.75 per nsancd. lh an reater timore: 100, 50c; 5 ; 1.50; "Thole Peas. —Ir 210 bushel; lron-Brabham 
count and shipment guaranteed. J, L. Turner, 1,000, $2.25; postpaid. 5,000, $1.50 per 1,000; 10,000 Me Bg ey s1 60. Clase $1.75. Ww. ¢. 
Gottee,” Ga. 4 over, & per 1,000, express. Hills Fruit Farm, wurphy, Sandersville, Ga, 
pominete risk 50 ‘per eggs Bh a Ry — ~: — varieties ate = ———, Early ~.o. 
: ceola and Bunch Velvet Beans. unner and Span- 
Lioyd, Lord, Pia. NURSERY STOCK ish Peanuts. Potato plants, H. Franklin, Ten- 
““Millions Porto Rico plants, $1.40 thousand; 5,000 Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. nille, Ga. 
up, $1.25 thousand ; . Southeastern Plant Farm, Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. Buch *s Cream Crowder Peas, Lady Peas. Best 
Baxley, Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. table peas ‘known for the South. 1 pound 35c; 2 
Porto Rico Potato plants; inspected. treat- Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- pounds 60c; postpaid. Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, 
ed; A 65 per 1,000; over 5,000, $1.25. B, F. Willard, cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. 
Baxley, Ga. 
“Nancy Halland Porto Rico Potato plants: 500, —= =o 
fron Are 1,000, $2.25; postpaid. Clarence Young, Wal- Ill {hl 
ico Potato plants, $1 thousand. Bight years F 
wen as er || FOllow the Path of Jno ackson 
& Sons, ae , Ga. e bad 
Porto Potato plants, $1.25 per thousand. 
emer’ full, count and prompt shipment. Williams 
& Steedley, Baxley, Ga. If you want to buy or sell, and follow the path of Mr. Jackson, you will get sales 
Buchanans’ certified gene Hall slips: 100, 50c: for your poultry, eggs, or ‘whatever it may He is_so well pleased with results 
500, $2.25: 1,00, $3.50; postpaid. Catalogue free. after advertising in e Progressive Farmer that he wrote us the following letter: 
@. -Memphis, - Please stop my Baby Chick advertisement with the first possible issue. I 


have already more than I can fill to say nothing of the many 
orders I bees returned. 
Ads in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER do get results. 
Very truly yours, 
Jno. M. Jackson, 
Stanton Hatchery, Jackson, Tenn. 
You have surplus products of some kind to offer our 475,000 subscribers and you 
can make money if you will only tell them about it. If you do not want to cover 
the whole South write us what states you wish to cover, Our four separate edi- 
tions make it easy for you to cover most any desired group of states. 


It Is Our Business to Serve—Won’t You 
Give Us the Opportunity? 


The Sragreniive Farmer, 








Birmingham, Ala. ll 


Estes-Hollywood White Leghorn cockerels, carrying 
310-336 egg blood. Beautiful specimens reasonably 
priced. Dr. BE. H. Lindsay, Altoona, Ala. 


Hollywood-Tancred White Leghorn chicks: $11. 100. 
Large selected 10-weeks pullets, $1 each for prompt 
ag Catalogue free. R. EB. Sandy, Stuarts 
raft 


Pullets, White Leghorns.—High quality stock. Low 
prices if ordered immediately. Many thousand fine 
birds to select. Write today. Seagle Poultry Farm, 


Morristown, 
ORPINGTONS 
For Sale.—Buff Pullets, eight weeks old, 
from good layers. J. C. Nunn, Loachapoka, Ala 


P R 
purebred Barred 
Lizzie Campbell, 

wy 

Jersild’s Invincible strain White Wyandottes, bred 
for eggs, meat and beauty since 1905. Reduced price 
on eggs, chicks, pullets and breeders. Catalog free. 
Peter Jersild, Foley, Ala. 

PEA FOWL 
Peafowl Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
TURKEYs 


Bourbon Red turkey eggs, 40 cents each. J. W- 
Upchurch, Gordo, Ala. 


| LIVESTOCK 




















Parks’ Rocks; 2 sittings $2.25, 
postpaid, Meridianville, Ala. 
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May 21,1927 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
se cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 
W. T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 
Tee Jersey pigs, ten weeks old, sixty to o— 
pounds, $15. RB. B. Holliday, Jamesville, N. 


Registered Durocs, all ages and sex; —— — 
mune. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. 8S. Latu, Som- 
ervilie, Tenn. 


oe 














ESSrA 
Good, thrifty, registered Essex pigs. E. A. Aldridge, 
Randleman, N. C. 
* HAMPSHIRES 


Forty-pound boars oe: cholera immune. a. 
guaranteed. Order rom  adverlisement Aubura 
Heights’ Farm, Opelika, A'abama. 


MULE FOOT 
Mule-Foot Hogs. Luther Shelton, Letcher, Ala 
POLAND-CHINAS 


Big Type Poland China pigs. W. Y. 
Aliceville, Ala. 























For Sale.— 
Summerville, 





ls ste “JERSEYS 
ulls, heifers; Register of Merit stock; accredited 
hevd, — Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 
DOGS 





Tenn. hound puppies, $10 pair. Odes Young. Finger, 
ent 





Re; gistered Collie _ puppies. ro Fox Br thers. ~ Sevier- 
ville, Tenn. 
Culwell, 


Registered Rip-Rap Pointer dogs “Vv. 8 
Warrior, Ala. 


Collie pups from registered stock: 





sables and tri- 





colors. M Upchurch, Gordo, Ala 
Fine pedigreed Collie pups for sale. Maies $10; 
fer males %. HH. R. _Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn 








R me, ine Airedales, 6 months, healthy; $15 and 
A. J. Lowdermilk, Mt. Gilead, N. C. 
Highly bred German. Police dog puppies, registered 
2 name. Chevy Chase Farm, Hunts- 
ville, 
G. B. Barrett, Leaf, Ga.—Purebred Collie pups, 3 
nonths old; male $5; female $3.50; one grown male 
10. Cash with order. 


MISCELLANEOUS | 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


Best and “cheapest Bee Hives on the market. Send 
for catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, 


Miss. 
CORN HARVESTER 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment, Free catalog 
showing pictures of harvester Process Co., Salina 
Kansas. 




















KNIFE SHARPENER 


Knife and Scissors Sharpener. Guaranteed life- 
time; $1 postpaid. Write Household Necessities Com 
pany, Box 361, Birmingham, Ala. 


KODAK FINISHING 
Films developed, printed. Better service, 
results, Dickerson Studio, Shelbyville, Tenn. 
I xlak Finishing by Mail.—Films developed free; 
je its © to 5e W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 











superior 





; gham, Ala. 





“Roll Films Developed Free.—Film. packs developed 











| TIMELY POULTRY NOTES | 


ee pens should be broken up 
and all except a few of the very best 
males disposed of. Where only a small 
flock is kept, it is advisable to dispose of 
all males rather 
than to try to keep 
a small number con- 
fined from the flock. 
It is true that occa- 
sionally real late 
chicks grow out sat- 
isfactorily and are 
profitable. The ma- 
jority of late chicks, 
however, are not 
profitable. 

In attempting to raise late chicks, it 
will be found advisable to confine them 
to shade, especially during the hottest 
part of the day. Feed sparingly and 
often and keep chicks out of heavy rains. 
Clean out houses and spray twice a week 








woop 


J. H. 








PATENTS _— 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send etch or 
model for instructions or write for free book, ‘“‘How 
to Obtain a Patent’ and “Record of Invention’’ form. 
No charge for information on how to proceed, Com 
munications strictly confidential. Prompt. careful, ef- 
ficient servic Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- 
ent Attorney, 77-M_ Security Bank Building (directly 
across street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C 


~ SPRAY MATERIALS g 
Save Your Fruit.—Use Security Brand spray and 
dust materials and have sound fruit. J. W. Woolfolk 
Company, Fort Valley, Ga. 
Buchanan's Sodium Fluosilicate.--Almost 100 per 

















cent effective against Mexican bean beetle, striped 
cucumber beetle, ants, roaches and chicken lice 
1 pound 2c; 5 pounds $1; postpaid. By express, 
15e per pound. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 
TOBACCO 
Buy Your Cigars Direct prepaid 


-§0 Aspirations, 
eb 


$1.50. Agents wanted. Havana Smokehouse, Home- 


land, Ga. 





Tobacco, postpaid Best long red leaf chewing. 5 
pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Smoking 20c pound. Homer 
Prince. Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 

Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1; 10, $1.75. Smoking: 10, $1.50. ee free. Pay 
when received. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 

Tobacco.—Kentucky sweetleaf, mellow saith age. 
Fine flavor, Smoking, 15 pounds $1.50; chewing $2. 
Pay when received. Ernest Choate, Wingo, Ky. 

Tebacco Posipaid.—Guaranteed best long juicy mel- 
low red leaf chewing: 5 pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Best 
smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 

















15°; prints 3c to 6c. Wilson Studio, Box 1311, Bir- Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pound box 
mingham, Ala. picked chewing, $2.40; tem pound package smoking, 
Free developing of roll films, High glossy prints, $1.10; you pay postage. Flavoring with ten pounds 
3c to 5e. Bromberg & Co., authorized Eastman agents, cither grade free. I appreciate business, guarantee 
Birmingham, Ala. satisfaction. O. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn Ref 
erence: Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster, M. 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN D. Biggs. 
Easy to make attractive Lamp Shades, Book Ends 
and Door Stops. We furnish Frames, Covers, Trim- HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 
mings, Beads, Paints, Brushes, ete., with complete 
directions, Write us for further particulars and prices, 
Southern Guild Company, 1928 Avenue B, Birming Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 


ham, Ala 





PATENTS 
Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 


~ Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg.. 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


| PUREBRED POULTRY 
'S. C. White Leghorns 


TANCRED STRAIN 
Booking Orders for 8-10-12 Week Old 
Pullets 




















PINEVIEW LEGHORN FARM 
Adel, Ga. 


.. 3 
WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES NOW 
HALF PRICE. Thousands 

of 8-week-old pullets. Also hatching eggs, etc. Trap- 
nested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 27 years. 
Winners at 20 egg contests. Catalog and special price 
pe free. I ship C.0.D. and guarantee satisfaction, 
EORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Purebred Pullets For Sale 


White Leghorns and Anconas ready to ate. Barred 
Rocks and R. I. shortly. Several hundred year- 
ling White oe hens, now’ laying 70%. Write or 


wire for prices 
c. _ 1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 























PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 











at HOLSTEINS: 
ns), More Wilk | 


yeh Goeecadikees- 
Foca means more money for 
the farmer. Holsteins lead in 


both milk and butterfat 
tion. ne agree 


more greater the profit. 


Write pent cag 


"The 
HOLSTEINCHEE RIESIAN 


rag md AMERICA 


230 East O ra olin Chicago, Illinois 


you get permanent government position. Write him 


immediately 

Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash 
ville. Let us train you to an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 


AGENTS WANTED | 


Fruit Trees for Sale. a wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. - 25, Concord, Ga. 

“Sell a, trees and Ornamentals for Griffin Nur- 
series. J. Weldon, Prop., Griffin, Ga. 

Get our ry sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfu und profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis 

















Concord 





We start without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, totter goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. — 


Rig Profits. —Steady income, our line Food ‘Produc ts, 
Toilet Articles, Soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sel! Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample gee ™ free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 
701, Amaterdam, N. 

Our new household = washes and dries windows 
sweeps, cleans walls, serubs, mops. Complete outfit 
costs less than brooms. Over half profit. 

Brush Works. 205 8rd St., Fairfield, Iowa. 
A PAYING POSITION OPEN 

to representative of character. Take or 

ders Shoes-Hosiery direct to wearer. Good 

income. Permanent. rite now. 
TANNERS SHOE MFG. CO. 
5-252 C Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hosiery free and $12 daily. “Sell nationally known 
Pure Silk Hosiery. Amazing values. Experience un- 








Harper 








necessary. Free sample outfit mailed immediate!y. 
Pure Silk Hosiery Co., 208 W. Monroe, Dept, P129, 
Chicago. 

Agents, $17.50 Daily.—Bonus besides. Sell finest 


line Hosiery. Seven months guarantee. New selling 
plan gets orders. Write quick. Silk hose free for 
your own use. Betterknit Textile Co., Silk 437, 
Greenfield, Ohio. 


Agents.—New plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 
to $100.00 weekly, selling Shirts direct to wearer. 
No capital or experience needed. Represent 
manufacturer. Write now for free samples. 

Shirts, 560 Broadway, New York. 


Agents.—$13.80 daily in advance (sworn proof) in- 

troducing new insured Hosiery. Guaranteed one year. 

No capitd! or experience required. Your pay daily. 

Month'y bonus besides. Spare time pays you big. 

We supply samples. Silk hose for your own use free. 

— Hosiery Company, Road 29012, Cincinnati, 
io. 





a real 
Madison 








If you are a man of the name and not 
afraid to work I'll bet you $50 you can’t work for 
us thirty days and earn less than Think I'm 
bluffing? Then answer ths ad and show me up. 
C for Wonder Box sells on sight. 
The best selling America today. Write 








Tom Walker, Dep tif, Pittsburg, Pa. 


during hot weather until chicks are 8 to 
10 weeks old. 

Separate sexes of young stock when 
from six to eight weeks old. Males 
should be confined and pushed for mar- 
ket and sold when weighing from 1% 

2 pounds. It is especially important 
to separate sexes when Leghorns, An- 
conas, or other light breeds are kept. 


The poorest laying birds are letting up 
in production or stopping altogether. 
Market all birds that go out of produc- 
tion at this season. Five per cent can be 
culled from most flocks unless culling 
has been done since January. 

Close lookout should be kept for mites. 
Hot weather is ideal for mites to repro- 
duce and infestations increase tremen- 
dously. Carbesota or other wood pre- 
servatives destroy mites and one thor- 
ough spraying or painting will keep 
mites down for a year. Kerosene oil 
and gasoline will destroy mites, but it is 
necessary to spray once a week for two 
or three weeks. The carbesota will be 
found most economical in the long run. 
Nests, roosts, wall boards, and in fact 
all parts of the house where cracks and 
other breeding places are found should 
be treated. It is sometimes necessary to 
paint or spray underneath the house, es- 
pecially if the birds stay under the house 
during the day or night. 

Coccidiosis seems quite prevalent 
throughout the South this year. This 
disease is caused by a parasitic animal 
or sporazoan, It usually attacks chicks 
six or eight weeks old, but often attacks 
younger stock. This is especially true 
where several broods have been grown 
in the same house and yards without 
proper disinfecting and cleaning being 
given. Chicks having this disease droop 
around, are listless and lose their appe- 
tite. If the disease is not checked, blood 
will be noticed in the droppings and in 
the intestines. In posting chicks infested 
with coccidiosis the blind pouches or 
caeca will be found enlarged and filled 
with a hard cheesy substance. Blood 
will be found in the caeca and intestines. 

Infected flocks should, where possible, 
be moved to new ground. Where this 
system is impractical, ground should be 
disinfected. Houses should be thorough- 
ly cleaned and sprayed twice a week. 
Hoppers, water fountains, etc., should 
be thoroughly disinfected twice a week. 

Medicinal treatment has not been found 
practical to date. According to the Cali- 
fornia Agricultural Experiment Station 
a mash containing 40 per cent skimmilk 
powder is of value in preventing the dis- 
ease. A bountiful supply of milk in any 
form will aid in preventing the disease 
or in bringing out the sick flocks. 

J. H. WOOD, 

Poultry Editor, Progressive Farmer. 


AUBURN COMMENCEMENT | 
| BY RADIO | 


URING the week beginning Sun- 

day, May 22, the 55th commence- 
ment exercises of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute will be broadcast in 
addition to the regular programs. These 
are presented on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Friday nights, and every day at noon 
except Sunday. 

Bishop Hoyt Dobbs, of Birmingham, 
will deliver the baccalaureate sermon, be- 
ginning at 11:30, Sunday, May 22. Dr. 
B. A. Taylor, of Montgomery, will act 
as alumni speaker and his address will 
begin at 11:30 a.m., Monday. A concert 
will be given by the Auburn band on 
Monday night, beginning at 7 o’clock 
and will be followed by the senior class 
exercises. The commencement address 
will be delivered on Tuesday morning at 
10:30 by Dr. Edward Elliott, president 
of Purdue University. Dr. Spright 
Dowell will confer degrees and henors 
on more than 200 students. 

All of the regular programs will in- 
clude market quotations, the weather 
forecast, and other educational features 
in addition to musical numbers. 

P. O. DAVIS. 















PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 


LOWEST PRICES EVER MADE ON 


Riverside Chicks | 


00 
Wh, and Lag Senperse oe = $5.50 ee $48. 4 
S.C. Rhode Reds. . 6.50 12.00 
Special tt ns 3a 5.50 * 50 35.0 
All from blood-tested, state accred- 
ited flocks and covered by our regu- 
ler guarentee; we 
kind. Write for 48-page, free catalog 
ami lowest. prices on all breeds and 
strains. Our popular 72-page poultry 
book free 


Ask for illustrated folder and prices 
on pullets and cockerels raised from 
famous quality Riverside Chicks, PS. U.S. ORT, OFE. 
*” Rivers rside Hatchery & in 
age A F 
R.F.D. No. 4-B, Kaexvi > Ten 
(Member International ‘Baby Chick Association) 
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Baby Chicks 
KENTUCKY Shipped .0.D. 
Wetaketherisk. 
Send only $1.00 
and pay postman 
the ele ter —— 

chicks, Pure-bred stock selected by expe 

Send for Big Catalog 

Our catalog shows many beautiful 
views of breeds of poultry. Write today. 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 














BABY CHICKS! ,.&in 
ACCREDITED 
All breeders culled and banded with state bands and ~ 
state inspected. Priced as follows: 100 500 1,000 
bested and Wh. Rocks, Cc. and 
’. Reds, Buff Orpingtons. $12.00 $57.50 $110.00 
White and Silver Lai Wyar 
dottes and 8. C, R. L. Whites. . 13.00 62.50 120.00 
8. C. Anconas, 8. C. and 
Brown 
Assorted (all breeds), 80 each straight; 
heavy breeds), 10c¢ each “—~ t. neste live arrival 
guaranteed. Postage paid. erence, 
MODERN HATCHERY 
Box P. Mt, Blanchard, Ohio 








. Montrose 
Box 18, 


Calhoun Poultry Farm. 


Réduced Summer Prices 
oayuny SOUTHERN ee 


and pullets. Show and 
winning ag direct from the 








—— shipment, d. an 
eye opener, DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


READ OUR LOW MAY 
PRICES ON BABY CHICKS 


We are going to give our customers May chicks, the 
same ud quality we have sold all wason, ~ ae 
BOTTO CES. 





M PRI 25 50 500 
White Leghorns ............. $3. $6.75 810-00 $4.90 
Rocks SE 0dsnsaecidced 3.50 6.50 12. 
Wyandottes and 3.75 7.00 13.00 $0.08 


OPRIS HATCHERY 
Box C, Clarksville, Tenn. 
i Baby Chick Association) 











$10 $47.60 $ 
Bete. Sree. Wh Baca, Soe, nse, 1 
missoum PGuLtaY paaue Se 








PUREBRED POULTRY 
WONDERLAY -eriestranwere LEGHORNS 














in above os aaa new price =f aan 
or 
offer, Rockdale Poultry Farm, Boxe, Boone Vistar fer 





















How one farmer got clover started— 














What fertilizers tell you about buying oil 












































A Cole County, Missouri, farmer has a 1o-acte field 
which would not grow clover. Acid phosphate, bone 
meal and other fertilizers were tried without success. 
The county agent was consulted about the troublesome 
field. A test revealed the fact that the land was sour 
and needed 3 tons of crushed limestone per acre. The 
limestone was applied. During the following spring, 
clover was again sown and, for the first time, an excel- 
lent crop resulted. 


Bone meal or acid phosphate may be sufficient treat- 
ment on one field but not on another. Soil conditions 
vary widely. Engines vary widely, too. They vary in 
design, in lubricating systems and in other important 
factors affecting lubrication. Don’t grope in the dark 
after the correct grade of oil. Take advantage of the 
recommendations of the 42 Mobiloil engincers, just as 
you take advantage of the advice of your county agent. 
By following the Mobiloil Chart you obtain an en- 
gineering margin of safety in lubrication. 


2 drops of oil... versus... 3 drops 





by correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloid 
for engine lubrication of prominent pat 
senger cars are specified below. 

The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil, indicated 
below, are Mobiloil “E,’"* Mobiloil Arctic 
(Arc’’), Mobiloil “A,” Mobiloil “BB,” and 
Mobiloil “B.” 

Follow winter recommendations when tem- 
peratures from 32° F (freezing) to 0° F (zero) 
prevail. Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil 
Arctic (except Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Moe 
biloil “E”’). 


Tf your car is not fisted below see any Mobiloil 
dealer for the comp.ete Chart. It recommends the 
correct grades for all cars, trucks and tractors. 
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Make the chart your guide 





VACUUM OIL COMPANY | 


2 drops of Gargoyle Mobiloil cost less than 3 drops of ordi- 
nary oil. And 2 drops of Mobiloil frequently lubricate 
longer than 3 drops of ordinary oil. This brings the bill cf 
Mobiloil well below the bill for oils selling for less per gallon. 


And other savings usually follow the use of Mobiloil— 
marked reductions in carbon deposits, in overheating, in 
break-downs, and in repairs. Mobiloil has an extra margin 
of safety to meet every engine need. By supplying the most 
economical lubrication, Mobiloil has become the most pop- 
ular oil on farms today. 


If you are interested in the most economical and efficient 
lubrication, you will be interested in talking with the 
Mobiloil dealer. He has the complete Mobiloil Chart. And 
he can supply you with the correct grade of Mobiloil for 
your car, your truck and your tractor. You will find 
Mobiloil well worth a special trip to town, if necessary. 
Take advantage of the substantial saving on barrel and 
half-barrel orders of Mobiloil. 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 





MAIN BRANCHES: New York, Ghicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo,” 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Dallas” 
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